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Probably no aspect of education has received mor¢ 
than reading. The author presents a comprehensive summary 
published in this area during the past yea 
| , . ] , , , ] 
e presents a brief summary of investigations relating to read 


1939 and June 30, 1940. It continues the 


1 between July 1, 
nal Research since 1933 


has appeared in the Journal of Educati 
on that follows aims chiefly to acquaint the reader with the major 
ublished during the year and with the most significant find 


ly of the content of this article should be followed by a critical 


lies j 


the various reports w hich are of special interest to the reader. 


summaries covering the field of reading to a greater or less extent 


ring the year. Holmes (49) reviewed the scientific literature 
a part of a broad study of “the conceptual structure of research 


urried on by the American Council on Education 


7) reported the results of their search for unpublished studies in 


Foster and 


school English, including reading, together with brief digests, 


and comments. Gray prepared a summary of reading investiga 


38 and 1939 (39) comparable to the present summary; also a 
reading investigations from 1936 to 1939 (40) with the coopera 


Cole, Gates, Strang, Traxler, and Witty. In addition Traxler and 


(109) prepared a summary and selected bibliography of research re 
the diagnosis and teaching of reading for the period from October, 
pre 


September, 1939. The fact that so many summaries have been 


I 


licates wide interest in the findings and implications of scitentifi 


reading 
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The current report 1s organized around the following major t 
social uses and effects of reading; interests and growth of pupils ir 
the teaching of reading; the materials of reading; and the physi 


psychology of reading. 


THE SOCIAL USES AND EFFECTS OF READIN«¢ 


Motives for Readin In order to identify the primary mot 
reading among a cross-section of the population of a large city But! 
secured more than fourteen hundred questionnaire replies from re 
the public library during a nineteen-day period. The information 


cured was very illuminating. It showed that ‘the dominating motiv 


embrace all subject fields in all types of reading are: (1) infor 


getting, both for the solution of immediate, limited problems and 
understanding of social and personal conditions sometimes already 
and sometimes not specifically foreseen at the time of reading; (2) 
tion, with its implication primarily of emotional 


' 


of relaxation, es ipe, identification of self, syn pathy for others, as 


information; (3) aesthetic appreciation of the artistically beautiful 1 
ind (4) critical understanding of the effect produced by the book 
ously, a wide variety of motives govern the choice of what 
library users 

Rel ION SHI DP Re 447) i Edu rie ai Statu In a study 


1? - ] - 
in rural areas Loomis (55) considered the educational status of farn 


their wives and its relationship to reading and other activities. Altho 
amount of reading done was often limited, he found a closer rel 
between reading and educational status than ee ish incon 
between reading and educationa status than With Lross Casn incom 
rop areas farmed. He concluded that if education does increas¢ 
activity among farmers, “it is in a measure fulfilling that portion of 


division of labor which it is expected to fulfill even though suct 


; 


yf this conclusion res 


may not increase incomes.’ The significanc 
ssumption that ‘the person who reads has a higher level of living 


person who does not 


INTERESTS AND GROWTH OF PUPILS IN READIN« 


Reading Interest Because of their large significance in pr 


growth both in and through reading. numerous studies o 


re made annually. During the current year significant findings re pe 


Satisfaction and sec 


f reading 1 
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and Forry (47), Hockett (46), and Thorndike and Henry (102) 
onfirm the findings of earlier studies at the elementary school level. 
how that children in the respective grades are interested in a wide 
topics; that interests change gradually as pupils mature; that such 
occur more rapidly in the case of the rapid learner and more slowly 
se of the slow learner; that older children, rapid learners, and pupils 
high socio-economic background show more discrimination in what 
| than younger children, slow learners, and pupils with a low socio 
background; that rapid learners read far more widely than slow 
that whereas boys and girls, also rapid and slow learners, have 
ymmon reading interests there are significant differences among them; 
the interests of pupils in different schools and communities differ 
y. It follows that a general understanding of the interests of chil 
st be supplemented by a careful study of the interests of a particular 
iny attempt to organize instruction based upon them. 
values attaching to free reading at the secondary school level were 
y three investigators. In a study by Booth (8), seventh-grade Eng 
pils were permitted to join a free reading club as soon as they had 
ilar requirements of the course. A comparison of the records during 


1 showed that the boys taking part read more books than the girls and 


1 books of a more mature type. Reading tests given at the beginning 
1 of the term showed that the members of the club made far more 
s in rate of reading and in comprehension than non-members. In ; 
ported by Heller (44) in which records were kept of the results of 
ling over a three-year period, it was found that the average number 
ks read by girls was 28 and by boys, 16. The results showed also that 
rately half or more of the pupils did more reading each year than 
during the prec eding year. Furthermore, 2 comparison of the books 
th those on standard lists showed that a relatively large amount of 
r material had been read. A study by LaBrant and Heller (51) in 


1 both junior and senior high school pupils. In addition to the con 


ns of Heller (44) cited above, the study at the junior high school level 


1 “‘a definite decline in the reading of the narrative and a gradual 
pment of interest in other forms of literature’ as pupils advanced 
eventh through ninth grade. At the senior high school level free read- 
tributed to breadth of acquaintance with a variety of literary types, to 


in interest in different types of subject matter, and to contact with 
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ultures varied as to nationality and to time. These and other significant fact 


revealed by the foregoing studies indicate that distinct values attach t 


reading 


Supplementing the foregoing studies, three surveys of reading intere 


at the high school level were reported. Brink (10) secured informatios 
1532 pupils in several four-year high schools which showed that 
number of books of many types and varying quality were read, and that p 


differed widely in the amount and kind of reading that they do. With respect 


to magazines (11), he found that a surprisingly large number wer 

varying in types from the cheapest pulps to the most worthy peri 
Girls read many women’s magazines; boys read periodicals devoted to s 
or mechanics; and all pupils read some magazines which contain non-fict 
articles as well as stories. The types of articles preferred are adventure 
and love stories." Wolfson (117) found that vocational school boys 
fiction more than non-fiction relating to crafts and trades, that they cl 
constantly from one book to another, and that the most popular books 1 
relatively low in quality. These findings support the conclusion pres 
earlier to the effect that interests vary notably with the type of pupil in 

In a study by Giduz (33) at the college level, it was found that s 

year students read widely outside of the regular assignment in a French 
when encouraged to do so. A comparison of the grades made at the et 
the term with the amount of outside reading done showed that th 
students read most, and the poor students read least 

Growth in Reading at Various Grade Levels——The nature of 
progress made in reading at different grade levels has stimulated keen int 
among investigators during recent years. In order to determine the nat 
the progress made by pupils in the kindergarten and primary grades, Wi! 
and Fleming (115) carried on studies during three successive years, 
ning in 1933, in which a battery of reading tests was used. “Reading 
school subject was not forced upon children, although in Grades II and 
effort was made to induce all children to try to master the mechani 
reading. In a way, then, progress in reading for these children might 
said to have been natural.’’ The records secured showed that mastery of 
form, names, and sounds of letters began in many cases in the kindergar 
ability to handle phonic combinations became increasingly important 
Grade I and continued so through Grades II and III; abilities to name caj 


letters and to write capital and small letters seemed important in Grad 


; 
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but less so than the abilities mentioned above; abilities to blend 
nto words, or to recognize letter sounds seemed less important than 
ties already referred to. “The functional learning of these abilities 
» have been closely related to reading progress.” 
growth or development of elementary school pupils in reading 
hout a six-year period was studied in detail by Olson (77) and 
Data relative to a well-adjusted boy in the fifth grade showed rapid 
tinuous growth in reading as measured by silent reading tests. The 
reading paralleled closely throughout a five year period the curves 
al age, carpal age, weight age, height age, and dental age. These 
were in general accelerated beyond the one for chronological age and 
nctly superior in the third, fourth and fifth grades. After comparing 
th curves for many pupils the conclusion was reached that “reading 
an aspect of the growth of the child as a whole.” 
1 portion of a study of the mature and character of pre-adolescent 
Millard (68) attempted to determine the general pattern of growth 
The pupils included in the study varied in grade range from 
rth to the tenth, but were limited to those found within the pre- 
ycle of development and for whom records during three years 
red. The data secured revealed rmarkably uniform progress in read- 
ughout the three-year period, the rate of advancement being some 
rapid during the first two years than during the third. A com- 
of the growth patterns of boys and girls was favorable to the latter 
rls began and completed their cycle of development earlier. In the 
th groups intelligence was a significant factor, the more intelligent 
rowing toward higher maxima. They also began and ended the pre- 
reading cycle at earlier ages than children of lower intelligence. 
1 Study of growth in reading maps and graphs and in locating items 
rence books, Wrightstone (119) attempted to secure answers to the 
g questions: How does growth in these skills progress from Grade 
igh Grade XII? What is the rate of growth, in terms of mental 
of chronological age, of pupils in Grades VII to XII inclusive? 
the intercorrelations between these various factors and skills? The 
secured indicated that gradual growth continues from Grade VII 
Grade XII in reading graphs and maps and in finding items in 
ooks. “For pupils in any grade who have a mental age of four- 


especially through Grade VIII, the acquisition of selected social- 
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studies skills is rapid but decreases proportionately thereafter.” The inter 
correlations of chronological and mental age with these skills is relative low 
except for mental age and reading graphs, which is .49."" The investigator 
recognized that many factors operate to determine “grade placement of 
materials to develop social studies skills.” 

That many factors influence the growth pattern of an individual 
indicated clearly both by the foregoing studies and by others reported 
cently. At the elementary school level, Willis (113) found that white chil 
dren followed a somewhat higher curve of development and responded more 
effectively than negro children. Stueber (98) compared the progress of Eng 
lish-speaking and Spanish-speaking children at the 2A level who rc 
the same instruction in reading and found that the former were consist 
higher at each decile than the latter group. The fact that the visual 
hension of English by Spanish-speaking children is superior to their 
ymprehension may suggest the nature of one of their difficulties. At 


I 5 
college level, McCullough (66) found that level of intelligence was a 
mining factor in reading improvement. Furthermore, Bear and Imus (2) 


found that “apart from maturation and unless initially extremely defi 

or given training’, students “make rather limited improvement during th 
freshmen year.’ Simpson (93) presented evidence showing that when t 
ing in reading and related study habits was given to college women significant 
gains in reading were made by good readers as well as poor readers 


THE TEACHING OF READING 


Reading Achievement Then and Now.—In a study reported by Boss (9) 
comparisons were made between the reading achievement of pupils in Gi 
I to VIII of St. Louis as determined in 1916 and in 1938 through th 
of the Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs and silent reading test 
pared in 1915 by William S. Gray. The average scores for each half 
showed superior achievement in 1916 at each level excepting the first 
of Grade I. One possible explanation of this difference is that pupil 
not been taught reading as effectively during recent years as former 
second is that the tests used measure attainment in specific skills or aspects 
of reading rather than total efficiency toward which schools strive tod 
least in theory. These findings and possible explanations are challenging 


and should be seriously considered by school systems. 
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Reading in A State School System.—Further light on the 
tus of reading in schools was secured through a survey of reading 
Leary (41) as a part of the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character 
of Public Education in the State of New York. The information 
showed that the instruction provided in reading varied “from ex- 
irrow, formal types to those of unusual breadth and excellence. The 
rity of the schools have advanced somewhat beyond the traditional 
iching which prevailed three decades ago and are making praise 
ffort to improve the breadth and vitality of their teaching in various 
nfortunately, however, the chief purpose of far too many of the 
tivities that are provided is to improve the mastery of basic read 
; rather than to broaden the interests of pupils, extend their experi 
crease their understanding, and stimulate habits of good thinking. 
we, guidance in reading is restricted almost entirely to reading 
the elementary grades and is rarely provided in any form at the 
school level.” Such findings indicate that radical changes are 
fore practice harmonizes with sound theory. 
Readiness.—There has been a distinct decrease during the last 
e number of studies relating to reading readiness. Fallon (25) 
evidence showing that 16.3 percent of the pupils entering the IB 
the Chicago schools were not ready for reading, as indicated by 
the Kuhlmann—Anderson Intelligence Test and the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test. The percentage varied in different districts of the 
8.7 to 24.9. After outlining various possible causal factors, the 
the prereading program provided, the progress made, and plans 
ture were considered. One of the significant outcomes of the study 
Rating Sheet for Programming First-Grade Pupils” which makes 
the specific study and treatment of individual cases. 
valuation of reading readiness tests, supplementing earlier studies 
rted by Gates (32). This series of studies was begun in 1933 and 
first, ‘to appraise the predictive value of approximately a hundred 
minations, and ratings,” and second, to yield further evaluations of 
which appeared in the first study to be most promising. The present 
esents further effort to evaluate the tests most useful in predicting 


progress during the first grade. In this connection the Pintner 
} 


ngham Primary Mental Test and a series of seven tests of reading 


> 


were given to 173 entering pupils in eight first-grade classes. The 
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Gates Primary Reading Tests were administered near the close of the term 


The tests which were found to be most satisfactory, and their correlations 


with reading ability at the end of the term, were: word matching, .52; wo 


card matching, .51; letter naming, .45; picture directions, .42; and rhyming 


8. The reliability coefficients reported vary from .82 to .96. 


Progre 2 Primary Reading.—Closely related to the foregoing studies 


of reading re: a are two which are concerned with the relation of var 


factors to progress in the primary grades. Steinbach (96) secured meas 


of different abilities and traits of 300 first-grade entrants in eleven classes 


of nine schools. The tests were given before school opened, during Sep 
tember, and at the end of each semester. Through an analysis of the record 
ecured, the following six variables were found to be closely related to r 
ing achievement (1) ability to discriminate between words spoken; (2) 
mental age; (3) ability to discriminate between letter forms; (4) range of 
information; (5) ability to discriminate between word forms; (6) 
ibulary knowledge.’’ Some of the additional findings of significance 

1 mental age less than 6-6 does not necessarily result in a retardation 
reading’; “many more boys than girls are retarded in reading” ; “the fact 
studied are not related in equal degrees to the reading progress of boys ai 
girls’; and “girls seem to work up to the capacity of their abilities more t! 
boys.’ These findings emphasize the importance of a teacher's knowledg 
of the characteristics and needs of pupils and of adjusting the reading ps 
gram to individual differences 

Morphett and Washburne (73) conducted a controlled experiment 

ermine if postponing systematic formal instruction to the middle of 
econd grade would handicap the ultimate progress of pupils through 
grades. A comparison of records secured in the third, seventh, and eight! 
grades led to the conclusion that the substitution of formal instruction fo 
wide variety of educational experiences ‘‘whets children’s appetite for lea 
ing and results in increased progress throughout the child’s elementary scho 
ife.” The fact should be pointed out that the vital type of experiences pt 
vided for the experimental group are recognized as essential in any va 
program in which reading is introduced either early or late. 

Phonics in Relation to Reading Ability.—The value of phonics has be 

liscussed widely during recent years and much evidence presented for at 
gainst its use. During the past year the findings support the view that 


moderate amount of emphasis on phonics has distinct value. Tiffin and 
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(103), for example, found through the use of the Rogers Test 


Ability, The Stanford Reading Test, and the Iowa Silent Reading 
1g Sth, 6th, 7th, and 8th grade pupils that “phonic ability is sig 
g related to reading ability.’ The correlations varied from .55 to 
vestigators pointed out, however, that these findings should not 
ed to mean that “reading should be taught by drill in the isolated 
phonics.’” They contended rather that a reading program which 
direct or indirect instruction, yield a mastery of the principles 
not accomplishing its full purpose.”” The studies of Tate, Her- 
Zeman (99) lend further support to the use of phonics in teaching 
However, a program of so called “formal phonics” is less valuable 
non-phonics or incidental phonics in promoting comprehension. 
phonics ranks highest. The chief value “of formal phonics lies in 
of word recognition.” 
iid in determining a pupil's mastery “of various letter abilities 
e ciosely orrelated with measures of re iding progress” Wilson 
(114) developed The Symbol Scales. It includes subtests in- 
g of capital and small letters, giving letter sounds, recog- 
jant letter sounds and short vowel letter sounds, printing (or 
) capital and small letters, writing digits, and giving phonic com 
Che fact that relatively high correlations were found between the 
ired and achievement in beginning reading was interpreted to 
the Symbols Scale is both prognostic and diagnostic. 
. by Gates and others have shown that children have more difh- 
giving the sounds of isolated letters than their names. Additional 
' pporting this view was presented by Lichtenstein (54). Com 
the names and sounds of letters led to the conclusion that ten 
t names begin with the sound of the letter. These cause pupils the 
le. Pupils apparently “generalize the rule” and use it “in sounding 
ptional consonants, which happen to be in the majority. 
4s of Teaching.—The value of a multi-sensory approach to the 
{ primary reading was demonstrated by Newcomer (74) in experi 
second and third grade pupils. The only variation in procedure 
en the experimental and control groups was in variety of sensory 
1. In the former group, vision, hearing, touch, kinaesthesis, taste 
were involved and in the latter vision only was used. Records of 
) the end of a three month’s period indicated that the multi-sensory 
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perior in aiding pupils to grasp and Organize meanit 
reading and that the picture-illustration method was superior “in te 
vord recognition, simple sentences, and paragraphs 


Gilbert (34) found that teaching procedures which require pup! 





keep pace with the oral reading of less able readers than themselves 
rimental to silent reading habits. Dodson (21) studied the effect 
ovement habits of the use of the metronoscope supplementing the 
isal and supplementary readers in grades one to six. The records s¢ 
the beginning and end of the year showed marked progress beyor 
pectancy. The additional fact was reported that there were fewer f 
reading during the year and that the number of books read “by each 
each grade’’ was greater than usual. 
The ind value of primary reading workbooks was studied by Hock 
Ginzton (48) in selected school systems in California through th 
f questionnaires addressed to supervisors and teachers. The returt 
ited that from one to three workbooks are quite generally used; { 
iny teachers devise much additional material adapted to sf 
1s [he workbook that provides follow up exercises to accomy 
sic reader is generally preferred . . . Both teachers and supervisors 
pils use ol workbooks should be carefully checked by the teacher and t ' 
flexibility in adapting workbooks to individual needs is desirable.” A 
riticisms of workbooks that were reported the following are signif 
oo difhcult”; “lack of correlation with daily activities’; ‘individual 
d | met 
Brief reference should be made at this point to the volume by tl 
Algernon Coleman, with the cooperation of Clara B. King, (17) » 
1 and interpreted the scientific literature on reading with sj 
erence to the problems involved in teaching Spanish-speaking childret 
outhwestern part of this country. It reviews the various approache 
een ide to the bilingual problem, examines state programs 
i, and surveys textbooks to determine their adequacy “‘for lang i 
earning in the Southwestern area.”” Fries and Traver (29) examined : 


ally various English word lists to determine their value in helping to 


ome of the problems encountered in teaching English to foreign-speak 
chil ren 
Reading in Various Curriculum Fields.—In this connection the relat 


of reading achievement to scholastic progress assumes large signif 
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80) reviewed the results of a series of related studies which justified 
concerning the relative weight of each of several variables in con 
school achivement. In order to secure additional information con 

this relationship, he obtained measures of intelligence, reading rate, 

hension, quality and quantity of reading experience from 219 ninth- 
ipils. Correlations between average semester marks and the respe: 
rs were: .55, .30, .63, .19, and .38. The multiple-correlation coeffici 
obtained from pooling all the variables “while too low for the pre 


ranks, is large enough significantly to predict group placement.’ 


scores “cannot present a pattern of uniformity when skill in 
omprehension remains unknown.” The importance of developing 
reading habits on the part of all pupils was emphasized. 
result of studies of the effect of teaching reading in connection 
se of current events material Sayre (87) reached the following 
ns: that the reading and study habits of high-school pupils can be 
through ‘“‘a modest investment of time and effort’’: that current 
rial prepared for classroom use ‘can supply self-motivating 
nd self-testing reading techniques”; and that pupils of even su 
ity sometimes make “‘astonishing gains’ as a result of not more 
period a week devoted to such reading 
ke (22) reported the results of a controlled experiment to deter 
effect of emphasis on one aspect of reading, namely, meaning 
upon achievement in ninth-grade algebra. The data presented 


‘ < 


the general conclusion that under the conditions and limitations of 


iment the pupils who received vocabulary training as a part of the 


n provided demonstrated superior achievement in algebra. 


value of literature courses in high school in promoting reading 
and tastes was studied by Reichart and Laslett (84) who presented 
questionnaire to the entire freshman class in a teachers college 
is Of the responses led to the startling conclusion that ‘the know! 
h college freshmen presumably have gained in their high school 
terature courses is limited in amount, is vaguely « ymprehended 
lightly related to what they read from choice, and is without much 
nce on the extent of their reading.’’ One hesitates, of course, to accept 
isis Of a single study such sweeping conclusions. Unfortunately 


findings have been reported by other investigators. 
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An interesting experiment by Patrick (78) studied the diffe: 
the responses of readers to good and poor poetry to determine if good 
stimulates the imagination and produces more mental activity. 7 
nature readers participated. The reports of the subjects showed clea: 
;00d poetry is superior in both respects and is liked better. One reas: 


ine good 


poems were rated higher is ‘because they have a greater 
skillful expressions.” 


Diagnosis and Remedial Teaching.—Problems relating to the 
continue to attract wide attention. The social significance of the 
mphasized in part by Preston (81) who carried on conferen 

the parents of 100 pupils “‘possessing an average English vocabulary 


nce, and no noticeable physical detects The facts secure 


sion that reading failure causes ‘not only a blighting insecurity 
hool world’ but oftentimes in the home as well, leading tO serious 
onality maladjustments of these children and presenting a met 


re social adjustment. That such results are often unnecessary wa 


lemonstrated by Preston (82), who reported the results secured when 


hniques in beginning reading were used” with forty non-rez 


1 
mentality “who had become badly adjusted in school, home 
ocial life.’ As a result of the training provided 78 percent of thes 
ecame good readers and 13 percent fair readers. These pupils we: 
led in overcoming “the maladjustments which arose fro 
ding. One of the significant proposals of the investigator was that 
al training should be provided for teachers of beginning reading ‘th 
y become masters of the art of teaching the subject no mattes 
ndividual differences in the learning process are encountered 


Diagnostic studies at the elementary school level threw consid 


on the nature of the deficiencies of poor readers and some of the 


factors involved. Betts (7) found that the most frequent difficulties in 
ling among the cases studied related to the substitution of word 
ognition of suffixes, the omission and insertion of letters and syllables 
mition of final consonants, and errors in vowel sounds. Hildreth 
W rignt (4)) e! pid ized the need [for a vigorous attack on meaning 
hat 


» chararteciaed tx ; | defects and other pl 
en laracterized Dy various vVisuai aefects and ote! pi 


rehensiot1 id understanding. Clowes and Robertson (15) found 


ind emotional handicaps All investigators referred to above secured ev! 


f the va of detailed studies of reading deficiences and of adapting 
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to individual needs. Clowes and Robertson gave special emphasis 
portance of stimulating poor readers to read books that appeal to 
ests. As a result of experiments with carefully selected pairs of 
Morgan (72) concluded that the goal in remedial reading “should 
velopment of the individual in respect to his capabilities, rather 
rmal development of certain eye-movement patterns.” Loudon 
(57) described the value of the use of the Fernald Method in 
ase of reading disability. The significance of their study lies in 
satisfactory progress resulted by the modification of a single 


vy. the use of a method that “was suited to the intellectual 
of the individual boy.” 


ly of the relation of reversals to reading disability Wolfe (116) 
behavior involved in reversals. Four experiments that he con- 
oncerned with the effect on reversals of ‘controlling direction 
sure,” of “eliminating reactive eye movements,” of “accentuat 
and of “mirroring the material.” Very little reduction of 
effected. Comparisons with the results of the same procedures 
more advanced group led to the conclusion that the behavior 
imental group represented a characteristic stage in the process 
to read. The control group had reached the stage in which they 
attacked words in a left to right direction: the experimental 


not reached this stage and responded to partial recognition and 


1es ‘‘which cause various errors including the so-called reversals.” 


of studies at the high-school level by Collyer (18), Scarlet 
erville and Bloom (75) and Waterbury (110) show clearly the 
nd value of diagnosis and remedial teaching among poor readers 
pupils who received appropriate help not only improved in 
ency but responded by changed attitudes toward reading, by 
terest in reading, and by the utilization in their various school 
the skills acquired. Some of the significant conclusions reached 
effect that curriculum adjustments are necessary for many poor 


that the vocabulary burden of textbooks should be reduced to meet 


+ 


ny pupils; that techniques of self appraisal are valuable in 
g growth; that the procedures used in a remedial program are 


le to other subjects, and that the superior as well as the poor 


needs that should not be neglected. 








value of the Betts Visual Sensation and Perception 7] 


» the reliability of the instrument indicated that 
for individual diagnosti e. A positive correlation 
€ ilitative and quantitative factors of 
len and Robinsor — ” , 1] 
en al ,opinson (25) tested forty-nit colieg 
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ollege and adult levels reported by Buswell (12), 
(31), Lawson (53), McCullough (66), Sievers (91) 
lence of both the immediate and permane: 

; extending through ten, twelve, or mor 
remedial programs the methods used were limit 
teachers: in other cas¢ 
remedial techniques were used. Some of the inv 
tl Pressey Manual of Reading Exercises for Fres} 
ontrolled reading. Ci 


remedial work, Anderson (1) stated that “‘by 


| , 
vw habits of perceiving and comprel ending the 
‘ 
ruments have been shown experimenta 


reading habits of poor readers. B 


vell pointe 





Q 
phasized 1 ntly « of all proportion to their 
prog 
d Reaa ] An inventory design on 
y of read é riet particularly at the higl 
s, has been prepared by Pond (79). It includes 
Is and types of ti yn discussed in the lite 
y, parts of newspay kinds of magazines, } 
reasons for reading, readability of mate 
og mx n pictures, and profit from reading) 
ing to the quality of the reading involved 


[he Thurstone Technique was used in preparing 


itegories. In filling out the inventory the pupil 


{ Binocular Skill (Gray Oral Reading Check 
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on that they do not give sufficiently consistent results for diag 


[he investigators pointed out that “the use of a single selection 


condition” permits so many non visual factors to enter that 
everal selections for each test situation seems advisable. 


(7) gave to fifth-grade pupils five tests of reading achievement, 
\ é , I Z 


Sangren—Woody, the Progressive, the Iowa, the Durrell—Sullivan 


to determine intercorrelations. The co-efficients of correla 


rom 3 to .865: between the vocabulary sections of four 
they varied from .54 to .87: and between the rate sections fron 


(108) gave four high-school reading tests to pupils in Grade 


ermine the relationships that exist between reading scores 
rvals of a year. The correlations between the same form of 


ts (Shank, Nelson—Denny, Traxler, Iowa Elementary, and 


1) averaged slightly below .8 and did not vary more than .04 


between scores on different forms of the tests administered 


all above .8 and one was above .9, thus indicating high 


(37) gave the Nelson Silent Reading Test to more than 3000 


ls and found that the test is sufficiently difficult so that few 
maximum scores. Correlations between scores on sub-section 


which are designed to measure distinct aspects of reading ability 
tney really measure closely related runctions. Individual scores 
yield little diagnostic 


information which cannot be secured 


paragraph score. 


(107) secured reliability data for the new (1939) edition of 


> } TT E 1 1 
nt Reading Test on the basis of scores from 161 p ips in 


found that nearly all of the reliability co-efficients corresponded 


se reported in the Manual accompanying the test. Five of the 
were high enough in reliability to have considerable diagnosti 
test and the paragraph-comprehension test ranking | 


9 iowest 


rUDI OF | ADING MATERIALS AND VOCABULARY 


ae , ves 
4 ( Readu Vl Three significant types of 
field have been pul lished recently in Pittsburgh Sch 
) wrted th ly . lees r h 
eporte tne resuits Of an analysis Of two Dasic primers to 
f re of and differences he | 


icarning concepts In le 








y understi 


if pupiis 


1 different kin 
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O complicated a plot’, ‘rapid action’, ‘to the point’, short and 
rs, ‘topic sentence at the beginning of each paragraph’ ; 79 


Obviously, the number of factors that merit consideration is large. 


letermine which of many factors is of greatest significance, Lorge 
1 on studies through the use of passages from the McCall—Crabbs 
ises in Reading. Accepting comprehension as a criterion of 
he found that meaning vocabulary is “the most significant in- 
predictor of passage difficulty.” This conclusion is abundantly 
by previous studies. 
efforts to analyze, and in some cases to classify, books and selec 
isis of readability have been reported. In both of the studies 
(64, 65), referred to earlier, the Yoakum Scale was used in 
basic and supplementary readers. This scale is based on the 
word list and assumes that vocabulary is the fundamental factor 
In order to facilitate the selection of beginning reading material, 
(19) analyzed the vocabulary difficulty of twenty primers to deter- 
tal vocabulary of each book, the average number of new words 
nd the average word repetition. Charts were then prepared 
h of the twenty primers in first place as the basic text and 
with those which have the fewest new additional words.” 
method of studying the readability of books, Strang (97) deter- 
percentage of words in certain juvenile books belonging in each 
ategories on the Thorndike Word List. The anaiysis showed that 
percent are in the first thousand of that list. ‘In some of the more 
ooks one in every three words stands above the first thousand” ; 
every four or five in the easier books."’ Strang pointed out that, 
s being equal, ‘the book that carries its vocabulary load of difh- 
ls in a context consisting of a high percentage of very familiar words 
isier than a book having a low percentage of well-known words.” 
rther fact was emphasized that vocabulary “is only one of many 
h may contribute to the difficulty of a book.” 
n analysis of literature and social studies material at the high school 
Woody (118) found that the vocabulary load was not excessive ‘“‘and 
fore not the cause of the difficulty encountered in reading such 
Studies of sentence length and structure indicated that “the sen- 
the material under consideration were no longer than those in 
tions written by pupils in these grades."’ The chief cause of difficulty 
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it was discovered was ‘‘an insufhcient background of experience for reading 
he material presented.’ The fact should be pointed out that this finding 
tless umplies an inadequate meaning vocabulary. 
V ocabulary [he significance of a wide vocabulary has already been 
red. Its relationship to reading ability was studied by Bernard (6) 
I rrelated the scores of 131 college students on the Whipple High 
School and College Reading Test and the Inglis Test of English Vocabulary 
l} sulting coethcient of correlation was .64. Bernard concluded that it 
idvisable to give ‘‘more specific attention to vocabulary instead of 
that development will be achieved through concomitant learnings 
[he impl 


plications of a wide meaning vocabulary were studied further by 
(100) who correlated average vocabulary test scores with the 
of the academic grades of 2430 freshmen. The findings en 
he importance of vocabulary in academic pursuits and the need { 


Ua a\ 
tinually expanding meaning vocabularies. 


1i¢ 
ant 


inating information concerning the relative standing of different 


ge groups in vocabulary mastery was presented by Greene (42) whe 
Michigan 


~ 


Vocabulary Profile Test to approximately two thousar 
[he records revealed significant progress in vocabulary attainment 
lege level, and wide variations in attainment between groups 
olleges and schools. Additional facts of large significance were 
i by Johns (50) who found that ‘advanced college students acquire 
f of the vocabulary of their subjects under ordinary class proce 


yuire three-fourths under a program where impending test 
to motivate the learning of vocabulary.” 


re 
ait 


[wo vocabulary lists were published during the year. Spache (94) 
pared a minimum reading-spelling vocabulary list for remedial work 
ifying the different words into eight levels of difficulty according to the 

ttern adopted by Stone. Cole (16) published The Teacher's Handbook 
Technical Vocabulary which includes “‘lists of essential elementary ideas 
thi n school subjects.” 

A comparison of the ten thousand and the twenty thousand word 
Thorndike | 


y Fielstra and Curtis (26) led to the conclusion that 
st is not only an extension of the first but that “the first hall 


5 


ynstitutes a substantial revision of the earlier one.’’ Assuming 


ater Vall 


idity of the later list, it was concluded that the results of th 


e through the original list may be seriously questioned. 
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reading rHE PHYSIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF READING 


‘ Comprehension and Factors that Influence 1t.—In introducing 
study of comprehension, Larsen and Feder (52) pointed out 


a research in the psychology of reading has been concerned with 

(9) tors involved in the perception of visual stimuli. They believe 

| High ling consists of a great deal more than the mere apprehension of 

ular) ymbols.”’ In order to test their assumption they carried on studies 

that niversity freshmen to determine ‘whether or not certain psycho- 

me @ ies differentiate between the processes involved in reading and 

nS prehension.” The data secured led to the conclusion that com- 

. Dy ; largely a centrally determined function operating independently 

de of presentation of the material. To put the matter differently, 

; seems to be largely language or thought activity.” The data indi- 

, that there were significant differences between reading and hearing 

ion, although the nature of such differences was not determined. 

a gators urged further research concerning the various psychological 
- lved in comprehension. 

(30) pointed out the fact that most of the research in the field 

omprehension has been concerned chiefly with the understanding 

= ng of sentences and paragraphs. Believing that ability to read 

_— is large social significance she carried on a study among fourth, 

a th grade pupils to determine their ability “to read critically from 

content” and to discover the relationship of this type of ability 

nsion as measured by a group of reading tests. When the objec- 

were compared, consistently low correlations were found between 


ference reading and reading comprehension. Factor analysis showed 
rence reading is a composite ability the most important variables of 
iding comprehension, selection-rejection ability, and some pat- 
ed recall. Pupils encountered most difficulty in selecting cor- 

ly relevant patterns. 
‘Habit’ and “Underlying Processes of Assimilation” on Eye- 
Reading.—In studying this problem Morgan (72) used 33 
fraternal twins, 35 pairs of identical twins, and 40 artificial pairs 
born children. In organizing the study he assumed that if eye- 
its are due entirely to habit the resemblance between identical twin 


wild be no greater than between unrelated pairs. If, on the other 
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hand, eye-movements are dependent upon underlying processes of ass 


ion, the resemblance between identical twin pairs should be comparal 


; 


hat reported in studies of physical characteristics and mental abilities. The 


findings showed that the inter-correlations for the identical twins was 
nd for the fraternal twins .40. Morgan concluded that the “‘habit’’ co: 
intenable as an exclusive explanation of poor reading. He further : 


if ; 
Abhitlu 


6 


ent 


Acer 

nain 

that faulty eye-movements are ‘‘an outcome or correlate, rather than 
he cause, of reading disabilities.” 

Influence of Speed of Association and Sex on Rate of Reading.—| 
ummary of reading studies published in February, 1934, reference wa: 
to the findings of Traxler which supported the assumption that ther 
direct relation” between rate of reading and speed of association. Bea: 
Odbert (3) presented recently data which support the view that the: 
ttle relationship between the two. “Nor do the data support the furth 
issumption that an individual's slow rate of association may hinder eff 

to.umprove his rate of reading or may make such efforts actually harmf 
Because of the divergent conclusions reached in the two investigat 
Dear al 


Al al 


id Odbert recommend further and more carefully planned ex; 

entation. Constructive suggestions in this connection were presented 
With respect to the relation of sex to rate of reading, Moore has 

nted the results of two studies. In one of them (70), records of rate w 


red 
BLU 


from 1215 boys and 1518 girls, varying in grade placement f: 
the eighth grade to college seniors, through the use of the Van Wag 
Rate of Comprehension Test. The data indicated that there was a differe 


n favor of the girls. In a subsequent study (71), in which the Chapmai 
Cook Speed of Reading Test was given to 363 boys and 396 girls in 
xth and eighth grades, no consistent sex difference in speed of reading wa 
ealed. The fact should be pointed out that the type of test used differed 
nificantly in the two studies. Before sex can be accepted as an import 


rmir 
ii 


ning factor in rate of reading further evidence is necessary. 
Relat f Ocular Factors to Reading Efficiency.—The relations 
een ocular factors and reading efficiency continues to intrigue ma 
stigators. In introducing the report of a study in this field, Eames (23) 
mted out the fact that there is a tendency for failures in reading to « 


try 


pomted ou 


try 


or if 


equently among boys than girls. Proceeding on the assumption t! 
se were a physical defect or deficiency, “the incidence of the de 
actor among poor readers would be proportionate, in some deg: 


_ yf 
ning I 











0. —————— - 
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‘ 


ocular coordination is accompanied by fusional difficulties and the suj 
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lence of sex in the group,” he arranged for the examination of 


ncia 


1 readers by a physician, using standard ophthalmic procedures. The 
were classified as to sex and the differences in the frequency of 
eye conditions in the group were compared. It was found that visual! 
occurred with about the same frequency among boys and girls. It 


ncluded that visual defects did not account for significant differences 


reading ability of the sexes. 


[hat visual factors may play an important role in reading efficiency is 
rted by the findings of several investigators. Good (35) secured data 


grade pupils to determine the relationship between “muscle fusing 
and visual efficiency. Two smaller control groups were involved 

data presented he concluded that “adduction and abduction weak 
lefinitely accompany difficulty in learning to read.” He also indicated 
etests following corrective ocular treatment for increasing duction 
show marked improvement in reading.’ Schwartz (89) found that 
efects were prominent among poor readers in the lower grades of 
St. Louis schools. When follow-up tests were given a year later it 
nd that significant scholastic progress had been made by those for 
recommendations had been submitted and carried out. The notably 
improvement in reading made by those whose eye conditions had 
orrected indicated that visual defects should not be ignored among 


pupils. Davis (20) presents case histories which showed significant 


nships between visual defects and reading deficiency. The cases studied 


haracterized by low fusion ability, extreme ocular fatigue due to 
ite focusing ability or blurred images, and suppressed vision. 
omprehensive review by Spache (95) of the results of 50 studies 
to the role of visual defects in reading disability revealed the fol- 
facts: in all but one study the differences in visual acuity between 
1 poor readers was insignificant, “hyperopia appears to be associated 
than normal progress and to be more frequent among disabled 
astigmatism ‘‘is not always more frequent among poor readers 
imbalance, particularly exophoria, and the concomitant fusional 
ties are associated with less than normal progress in reading” ; the loss 


' 


n of vision in one eye which lead to serious difficulties in reading; 


nia, particularly in the case of younger pupils, apparently is a 
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hindrance: limitations in the visual field may influence reading by narrow 


the span of visual apprehension 
Reliability of Certain Visual Tests In order to facilitate prog 


securing accurate visual data for large numbers of school children, Bett 
Eames have each developed tests during recent years to supplement 
the place of the Snellen Chart which has been widely used in sch 
the past. The validity and reliability of these tests are now being 
investigated. Oak and Sloane (76) compared the findings for 200 

of a specialist in the use of the Betts Visual Sensation and Perceptior 


+ +} 


and of the regular staff ophthalmologist. Assuming the validity of 


ings of the latter, the investigator concluded that the telebinocular test 


out too many children for practical purposes and ‘miss children wi 


' rr ¢ 
r¢ eate 


to be referred for ocular attention."’ The disc repancy was far g 


former of these two types 

In a study by Molish and Reese (69) the results of the Betts 7 
Visual Efficiency and Sharpness of Image were compared with those 
Optometry Clinic at the Ohio State University using its standard 
such functions. Sixty-nine college students were examined. The findir 


vealed significant differences through the use of the two tests. Th 


explained as follows: the stereoscope provides a psychological stin 


accommodation which gives in many cases an indication of error not 


to exist by the optometric tests; the Betts monocular tests for visual eft 
introduces the factor of suppression and also binocular fixation which 


plicate comparisons with the results of the optometric tests; the Betts 


ness of image test permits different degrees of accommodation wherea 





optometric tests requires that all lines be seen clearly nultaneousl} 
KI 


discussion of these differences was based on hypotheses favorable 
optometric tests 


The Eames Eye Test made its appearance in 1934 
provide a more efficient means than the ordinary school 


for detecting eye handi aps among pupils. Part I inclu 


to screen out pupils with eye trouble and Part II includes 


; 


ies five tests cde 
two tests 


secure additional information of interest to remedial teachers. Eames ( 


reports that when the tests results were compared with an oculist’s ex 
tion, the validity of the different tests varied from 85 to 99 percent ¥ 


the consistency of the findings were compared, it was found that ther 
I 


igreement in 93 percent of the cases 


? 
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lation of Visual and Auditory Memory Span to Reading Abilit) 
elation of special mental functions to reading ability has often been 
ject of specific discussion and experimentation. In general the findings 
revealed only a limited amount of relationship. In a detailed study 
ng 310 grade pupils reported recently by Rizzo (85) the results of 
of visual span (tachistoscopic), auditory span, temporal visual span 
reading ability were compared. He found that whereas the relationship 
en memory span and reading ability was not highly significant, “the 
rences taken as a whole were larger than mere chance deviations, and in 
ise favored the good readers.” It was found also that the relationship 
loser in the case of younger as contrasted with older subjects. Furthet 
in some cases of serious reading retardation, especially at the lower 
evels, extremely low memory span scores were important contributing 
This finding was supported by the results of case studies in which 
visual and auditory memory span were found to contribute to the 
, disabilities exhibited by the subjects. 
The Visibility of Printed Symbols.—An increasing amount of attention 
en given recently to the visibility of printed symbols, that is to the 
ity of the psychophysical stimulus that evokes visual perception. As an 
letermining the threshold of visibility the Luckiesh-Moss Visibility 
(59) has been developed which permits comparisons of “the equiva! 
visibility between (a) a simple standard test-object viewed under 
hed conditions and (b) any object of regard of any degree of com 
in configuration, brightness-pattern, etc.” When this technique was 
to seven modern faces of 10 point type in common use significant 
nces in visibility were revealed. Analyses of the records supplemented 
trospections indicated that this technique of measuring visibility did 
take account of some of the vagaries of the reader. The conclusion was 
d, however, that the differences found were not inconsequential in 
ling favorable conditions for reading 
Through the use of their visibility meter, Luchiesh and Moss (58) 
red the visibilities of a series of Bodoni Book types varying from 
t to 24-point. On the basis of their findings, supplemented by experi 
} 


and other research studies, they concluded that ‘‘a type size of the order 


twelve point is desirable for critical or prolonged reading.’ They point 
however, that the size which is considered ‘adequate”’ for so-called 


purposes ‘depends upon the relative importance which is attached to 
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such factors as costs and benefits.’’ Other factors which influence vi 
as identified by Luchiesh and Moss (61), are degree of illumination 
between type and paper, and condition of eye-sight 

The Readability of Printed Material—The term readability is 
Luckiesh and Moss “to express the integral effect of physical factor 


influence ease of reading’ (59). It takes into consideration not or 


factors which effect visibility but in addition such typographical fa 


length of line, leading, and margins. It does not, however, in 
comprehensibility of the reading matter. The technique used by th 
vestigators in measuring readability is to determine the frequency 
voluntary blinking while reading. Their data show that the rate of 
is increased as the visual or seeing task is made more difficult. They 
out also that “there is considerable evidence from the sciences of phy 


Ai 


id psychology which reveals the significance of this criterion 


fundamental viewpoint of ocular strain and fatigue 


Luchiesh and Moss (59) applied the technique described above i: 
nining the readability of three type, 10-point in size and set witl 
points of leading but varying in boldness. Since the type selected d 
differ greatly in visibility, it was assumed that the more elusive fa 


readability could be ascertained only by exhaustive measurements 


therefore, determined with 15 subjects “the average frequency of blin} 


during a 5 minute period of reading’ and ‘the average speed of r 
during a 5 minute period of reading.” The findings indicated “that 


yuency of blinking decreased as the visibility (and boldness) of the 


increased.’ With respect to the criterion of speed of reading the 


were less conclusive. An analysis of the conditions under which the 
re given led to the conclusion that the differences revealed by m« 
ts of | linking indicate actual and in port int differen ; in th 
which the various types may be read 


The influence of type form on eye-movements while reading wa 
tudied by Tinker and Patterson (105). They secured photographic r 
of the eye-movements of 22 college students in reading 10 paragray 


the Chapman—Cook Speed of Reading Test, Form A, set in lower case 


similar number of paragraphs of the same test, Form B, set in all caj 
An anal of the records showed a distinct advantage in favor of 
se. This was due primarily to ‘the necessity for increasing the numl 


1g all capitals with a corresponding decrease in 
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The additional fact should be pointed out 


of words per fixation 
1 in reading capitals, the 


gh the duration of fixations was decreasec 
ling time was increased. 
1e fact that type form influences the readability of printed symbols 
ther supported by the findings of Bell (4, 5) who compared the 


f typewriting, manuscript, and cursive script. Comparative legibil 
etermined by 
opied in three styles of writing, could be read.’ Records from 


ollege students showed that typewriting was read significantly 


( 


the speed with which various kinds of reading 


in either manuscript or cursive script and that manuscript was read 
faster than cursive script The very few exceptions to either of 


lings did not modify the general conclusion that the three styles 


iry considerably in the speed with which they are read in genera! 
made by Luchiesh and Moss (60) showed that “the visibility 
re quality of stencil duplicated materials in common use is ap 
70 per cent of that which may be achieved by the test stencil 


processes.” The fact that the former is also more difficult to read 
I 


the rate of blinking while reading and by the 


measures Of 

peed of reading 
Perceptibility and Spacing of Music Symbols.—Problems relating 
ind readability of printed symbols apply to music as well as 


t. In order to determine the relative perceptibility of musik 


x 


Wheelwright (112) secured the cooperation of 50 subjects in 


ertain symbols from various reading distances. The findings in 


increasing the size of the staff was not an adequate solution to 


f perceptibility in the case of beginning pupils. “Certain musi 


of | 
h as note-heads, clefs, time signatures, are clearly perceptible 


! on a relatively small staff and viewed at greater distances than 
music reading.” The records secured indicated that perceptibility 


reased in certain instances “by redesigning the character or by 
} ‘ +} ) 4 
cnaracter with sharper aennition 


inalysis of seventy-four songs used in elementary schools showed 
The 


sic Was not consistently spaced in proportion to tume value 
ed in the study indicated “that both for visual perception and sight 
performance at the piano, musi spaced in one to one relationshiy 


es ofters psychological advantages to the reader not now prov ided 
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by music that is traditionally spaced.’ Such findings challenge current 


practices in printing music. 

Effect of Illumination upon Readability and upon Fatigue in Reading — 
In a series of studies reported by Tinker (104), the effect was measured of 
different illumination intensities ‘(1) upon speed of reading with two 
minutes’ adaptation to each light used; (2) upon speed of reading with 
fifteen minutes’ adaptation to each light used; and (3) upon clearness of 
seeing by means of the ‘li’ test.’" The intensities of light used were 0.1, 0.7 
3.1, 10.3, 17.4, and 53.3 foot-candles. When two minutes’ adaptatio 
provided the rate of reading for 10.3 foot-candles and above was the 
intensities below 10.3 foot-candles retarded significantly speed of readir 
When fifteen minutes’ adaptation was provided, the rate was the same for 
3.1 foot-candles and above, but was significantly lower for intensities below 
3.1 foot-candles. When clearness of seeing was measured, it was found to be 
reduced by two hours of reading under intensities of less than 3.1 
candles,’ but was little disturbed when 3.1 foot-candles or more were used 
Since a margin of safety is desirable, Tinker recommended that 10 to 15 
foot-candles be used when reading 10-point or slightly larger, type 

In an effort to determine the effect of illumination upon basic b 
processes while reading, McFarland, Knehr and Berens (67) secured meas 
ures of the basal metabolism and pulse rates of 21 subjects ‘while reading 
| foot-candle of illumination’’ and while “reading fo 


for 1 hour under 
| hour under 50 foot-candles.” The records secured through the use of 1 
point type revealed no apparent relationship between the basal metaboll 
rate and the level of illumination. The explanation offered was that “the 
amount of tissue involved in the eyes and brain is relatively small in relation 
to the total amount of tissue in the body.’’ It was found also that “there was 
a general tendency for the heart rate to decrease slightly during the two-hour 
reading period, irrespective of the level of illumination.” 
Effect of Prolonged Application upon the Reading Process.—Referet 


was made earlier to the findings of Tinker to the effect that “clearness of 
was reduced as a result of two hours of reading under intensities 


seeing 
less than 3.1 foot-candles or more, but was little disturbed under intensit 
of 3.1 foot-candles or more. In order to determine the effect of a m 
longer period of application, Clark and Warren (14) photographed 
eye-movements of four psychology students every ten hours during a 
tinuous reading period of about 65 hours. An additional test was made 
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| of 46 hours. The records showed no uniform changes in the behavior 
eyes as the period of wakefulness increased. Although there were 
| changes in the behavior of individual subjects, they ‘were uniformly 


rary and sporadic, rather than regular.” Obviously, ‘the vigil was not 


ged to the point of exhaustion.” The explanation offered for the 
noted was ‘a temporary failure to overcome the greater subjective 
ld of attention and effort.’ These “blocks” provided “brief rest 
which permit the subject to continue to respond on subsequent 


ances 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


omparison of the studies reported in this and previous summaries 
distinct trend toward types of research in reading that are basic and 
ignificant. Furthermore, use has been made of far more rigorous 
ind critically selected procedures. Every effort should be made to 
and encourage this trend. The need is urgent for much carefully 
and rigorously controlled experimentation concerning numerous 
of both a theoretical and a highly practical character. 
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records of eye movements 


Drake, Richard M. “The Effect of Teaching the Vocabulary of Alg 
of Educational Research, XXXIII (April, 1940), 601-10 
of controlled experiments in various sch 


classes to determine the effect on achievement in ninth-grade algebra of 


Journal 
Presents the results 


teaching the vocabulary of algebra 


Eames, Thomas Harrison. “A Study of the Incidence of Eye Defects and §S 
Readers,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXII] (Oct 


among Poor 
1939), 102-04 
Presents data secured from 443 poor readers through the use of sta 


ophthalmic techniques and compares the frequency of eye defects among 


Eames, Thomas Harrison. ‘The Reliability and Validity of the Eames Ey: 
Journal of Educational Research XXXII (March, 1940), 524-27 

Compares findings for one hundred individuals of a complete eye ex 

tion by a doctor of medicine “who specializes on the eye’ and the usé 


Eames Eye Test. Presents evidence of the validity and reliability of the 


Fallon, Minnie E. “The Pre-reading Program,’ Chicago Schools Journal, X% 
(September-October, 1939), 10-12 
Reports the status of entering IB pupils in eight districts of Chicag 
summarizes evidence of progress as a result of pre-reading training 


Fielstra, Clarence, and Curtis, Francis D. “A Comparison of the Thorndike 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXX (September, 1939), 4 


Lists 
Presents the results of a detailed comparison of the two Thorndik 


the ten-thousand word list and the twenty-thousand one 
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R. A., and Hampel, Margaret. “Unpublished Studies in Elementary School 
glish.” Elementary English Review, XVII (March, May, October, November, 
). 117-22, 194-98, 240-45, 290-92. 

Includes bibliographical references to sixty-four studies many of which 


to reading and illuminating abstracts of a large proportion of then 


Jane, Ogden, Jean, and Robinson, E. P. ‘The Testing of Binocular and 
Monocular Oral Reading Skill,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXIII 
(March, 1940), 528-30 

Presents a statistical treatment of the results of the Keystone Tests of 
Binocular Skill to determine the reliability at the college level of the use of 

Gray Oral Reading Check Tests in testing binocular and monocular oral 


lie 
neg abil ry 


Charles C., and Traver, A. Aileen. English Word Lists: A Study of Their 
tability for Instruction, Prepared for the Committee on Modern Languages 
American Council on Education. Washington: American Council on 
1940. Pp. x + 110 
Reports the results of a critical study of English word lists that have been 
shed to determine the basis of selection, the relationship between the 


id their validity for use in teaching a foreign language 


Roma. A Study of Critical Reading Comprehension in the Intermediate 
ud Teacher College Contributions to Education, No. 811. New York 
bia University, 1940. Pp. vi+ 136 


Reports the findings and conclusions of a detailed study among 417 


hfth and sixth grade pupils to determine the components of ability 


gage effectively in reference reading from a variety of content 


F. M., and Matthews, R. D. “An Analysis of the Results of Speed 
with the Metron-o-scope To Increase Reading Rate,’ Journal of Educa 
nal Psychology, XXX (December, 1939), 693—98 
Reports the results of training for two fifteen-minute periods per week 
weeks in the case of sixty-seven members of the slowest sections in 


eighth, and ninth grades 


Arthur I. “A Further Evaluation of Reading-Readiness Tests,’ Elementary 
Journal, XL (April, 1940), 577-91 
Summarizes and interprets data secured from 173 pupils through the 


e Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test and a series of seven 


iding readiness tests; picture directions; word matching; word-card match 


rhyming; blending; letter matching; letter and number naming 


Hugo. “Outside Reading,” Modern Language Journal, XXIV (December, 
), 210-13 
Presents data showing the relationship between the amount of outside 


ading in second-year French in high school and grades in the course 
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Edward B. “Vocabulary Profiles of Groups in Training Journal 
Research, XXXIII (April, 1940), Sé 5 
\ the scores on the Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test of approxi 
lents representing different groupings and professional interests 


group tendencies and differences 


WY 1A School-Library Studies and Research 1936-38: A Survey 
Bibliography,” Lrbrary Quarterly, X (July, 1940), 366-92 
letailed survey nd critique of scientific studies relating t 


ws that little research has been reported concerning reading 


M I Reading in the Junior High Schoo Educational Re 
n, XIX (April 10, 1940), 217-22, 243-44 


ling don pup! 1 school progra hat encourag 
le t terest kd nec f tl pupils 1 th fkect 
» f ft ’ ras 
G Wright, Josephine L. Helping ¢ hildren To Read. New 
( ge, Columbia University, 1940, Pp. vi ) 
‘ le< f «a eV + +} teristics and é 1s ot ghte 
1 t prog combining training in 


] A Variations in Reading Interests in Different Schools and 
( dren's Interests, pp. 95-100. Twelfth Yearbook of the California 
Sc | Principals Associatior Oakland, California ( 


(Sarah L. Young, % Parker School), 





t preferences of pupils in three hools for topics in a caré 
= las los = waltéte , Libis 6 ol 
presents data relative e validity and reliability of this 

ying reading rests 


G Ihree to Seve ( dren Interests, pp. 89-95. Twelfth 
I t California Elementary School Pris ipals Associa ? 
( i California Elementary cn Principals Associat 
I \ £ Parker School ) iv) 
: the reactions of 811 pup Grades II to VII to a list of 
led f ist of pier tary f s 
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ng. “Predicting Reading Difficulty of Selections for Children 
ry English Review, XVI (October, 1939), 229-33 

Presents data secured through several efforts to estimate the 
of vocabulary meanings 


lifhicult 

g passages; emphasizes the importance 

natic of reading difficulty 

An Application of the Fernald Metl 
rt 


Blanche, and Arthur, Grace 
School Journal, X! 


e Case of Reading Disability,’ Elementar) 


ery 


1) 599-606 

Reports the progress of a seriously disabled reader during a pet 
hod of 

s a result of adapting the method of teaching used t 


liosyncrasy of the learner 


hew, and Moss, Frank K. “The Quantitative Relationship b 
Institute, CCXXVII 





lity and Type-Size,” Journal of the Franklin 
1939), 87-97 

ts data concerning the relationship between type-size 
lumination of ten foot-candles when Bodoni Book type 


wd grade of non-glossy paper with black ink was used 


Matthew, and Moss, Frank K The Visibility and Readabilit 
Psych XXIII (Decembe 


Matter,” Journal of Applied 


Present lata from hifteen subjects « the relative visibilities 


of ten-point type secured through the use o 


1 on the relative readability w three of the iD 


Matthew, and Moss, Frank K The Readability of Stenc [ 
s, Sight-Saving Review, 1X (December, 1939), 3—12 


res average and superior quality stencil juplicated mat 


th average rate of reading for 
+} 


t blinks during the first and last hve minute pe 


Matthew, and Moss, Frank K Supra-thresh« Vis‘bi 
Optical Soctety, XXX (February, 1940), 62-65 

‘ npares two scales of visibility ar present 

hen han thos vis. bilit 


secing afte more comprenensive tn 


volves all that is implied by the latte: 


Matthew, and Moss, Frank K Type Visibility Sin 1 
n Yearbook, pp. 327-30. New York: Colton Press, I Ap 


Dp ' , enine 4 Lote ae 
ents nclusions concerning readability of p 
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Manwiller, C. E. “Differences in Emphasis on Experiences and ‘ 


Readers," Pittsburgh Schools, XIU (January-February, 1939), 6 


Presents an analysis of two primers to determine the experi: 


ial to understand the concepts included, summariz 
ts showing how well pupils understood the concepts, and 
gs to determine differences in 


in responses of pupils of different n 
Masters, Harry G. “A Difficulty Analysis of Basic Readers and the 


I 


Their Ce tent witl Schox | Sub ects,’ Pitt b urgeh Schor ] . XIV 
I 1940), 106-34 
Presents an analysis of the content of fourteen basic reader 


f and correlation with such subjects 
rry & A Difficulty Analaysis 
Geograp! nd Hist 


s geography, history, 
of Supplementary Read 
ry Texts in the Comprehensive Reading 
Grades Four to Six,” Pittsburgh Schools, X1V (March-April, 1 
port sults of a study in Grades IV to VI inclusiv 
difficulty of textbooks in geography, history, 
selections in readers 
McCullough, Constance M. “Relations! ip between Inte 
Reading Ability,” Journal of Educational Psychelogy, XXX (De 


( s progress in reading of tw y-f ninth-gr: 
1.Q.’s fr eighty to 157 as a result of nine weeks of ‘c 
reading comprehension 
Mcl d, Ross A., Knehr, Charles A., and Berens, Conrad 


Met 
Pulse Rate as Related to Reading under High and Low Levels of | 


urnal of Experimental Psychology, XXV (July, 1939), 65- 





Compares the basal metabolism and pulse rate of twent 
reading he er one foot-candle of illuminati 
Q I le t-candles 
M Cecil V The Nature and Character of Pre-Adolescent ‘ 
Reading Achievement,” Child Development, XI (June, 1940), 71 
Reports the 1 Its of an elaborate study extending ov a SLX 
t letermit individual differences in reading achievement, the xg 
nd the effect of certain factors on reading dev pf 
M Herman, and Reese, Ellsworth. “A Comparison of the Bett 
\ G, ‘ ] 


Perception with a Standard Clinical | 


i7 rican | urnal OU pt metry XVI ( March, 1939) 110 


l 
Compares the findings of the Betts tests of visual efficienc 

ge and those of comparable tests used in an opt 
Moor J. I Sex Differences in Speed of Reading,” Journal of I 
Education, VIIl (September, 1939), 110-14. [See Journal of I 


n, VIII (December, 1939), 245. for a cot ion. | 


speed of reading of 2733 subjects on Van W 
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A 


Further 


Study 





of Sex Differences in Speed of Reading, 
Journal of Education, XVII (May, 1940), 359-62 
ts data secured from 363 boys and 396 girls in both elementary 
zh schools of two school systems through the use of the Iowa Silent 
I H Twin Similarities in Photographic Measures of Eye M 
Reading Prose,” Journal of Educational P yeh gy, XXX 
1939), 572-86 
the eye-movement records of thirty-three pairs of frat 
f pairs of identical twins, and forty “artificial pairs’ equaled 
) f C. A. I. Q., reading age, grade position, and soci nomic 
Ma Vogel, and Washburne, Carleton. “Postponing Forn Inst 
A Se Year Case Study The Effect of Administrative Practi 
’ r of the Education Program, pp. 21-25. Washington: Amet 
Research Association, 1940 
the attainments of an experimental and a cont group 
n years, formal instruction in the case of the experim« 
f n postponed until the middle of the child’s second grad 
A 4 Multi-sensory Approach to the Teaching of Pz 
Fou Annual Reading and Curriculum Implementation ¢ 
( nt, California: Claremont Colleges Library, 1940 
results of a controlled experiment the first grade det 
tiveness of a method of teaching reading in which all s« 
g, t ch, kinaesthetic tastes, smell were involved 
( nd Bloom, Alton Z. “The Remedial-Reading Prog 
S aon Review, XLVIII (June, 1940), 428-36 
th sults of the diagnosis of 373 pupils entering tl IX 
remedial program in reading provided for those wl 
g grade of the begu g of tl chool year 
SI Albert E. ‘The Betts Visual Sensation and P 
ir tf Ophthalmology, XXII (November, 1939), 8 { 
s the results of examinations by ophthalmologists of 100 child 
irs of age, who were h 1 in ding uspect 
t ies, and 100 children, six of age, selecte 
with the results of examination through the use of the Betts vis 
perception tests 
x i ¢ Reading as a Function of the Total Grow f the Child 
4 Pupil Development, pp. 233-37. Proceedings of the Conferé 
g Held at the University of Chicago, Volume II. Com; 
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Supplementary Educational Monograp 


William 5S. Gray 
Chicag Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1940 
showing that growth in reading is closely 


Presents evidence 
ental, carpal, weight, height, and dental ages 
How Responses to Good and Poor Poetry Diff 


y, VIIL (October, 1939), 253-83 
responses of twenty college graduates to good 





( mp S tne 
rmine if the former stimulates the imagination as 
i k | A Qualitative and Quantitative Appraisal of f 
4 f Educational Researe XXXII (Dec 
A ne constructuon reliability inc Validity of tw 
raise qualitative and quantitative factors of reading 
esults secured tl Ough the application to diffe 
I k | Influenc f Reading Abilities on Sch Si 
x § h uw, XLVIII (June, 1940), 437-44 
RK rts ti rrelations of intelligence quotients and vari 
‘ verage semester marks of 21 unth grace [ 
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English vocabulary, normal intelligen 
rticeable physical actects 
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( $ red through personal interview and 
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x 
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Ss y iformation secured from 542 college freshmer 
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Tl M., and Zeman, Josephine K Nonphoni 


rbert neresa 
Elementary School Journal, XL (March, 1940), 529-37 
results of a controlled experiment extending over a peri 


letermine the effect on pr 
compares the effect of nonphonic, incidental phonic, at 


nts of 2430 freshmen on 


: 
irse averages at the end of the first semester 


The Measuremen 


(December, 1939), 169-78 


tically x studies of vocabulary measurement and presents 
pplication of a proposed “Index of Difficulty, obtained b 
vo f rs of density 1 fr 
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ratiz Re ge. “rna 
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ness of seeing Dy s of tl tes 


1 Paterson, Donald G. “Influence of Type Form on 


| of Experimental Psychology, XXV (November, 193! 





imary reading of the total non-us« 


and Success in College, Ses l ane 


I 1 Henry, Florence Differences in Reading Interests 
s Sex ind Intelligence Lev l. Eleme a7) ScJ l 
‘ ] i ) 7S51—€ 
the responses to a reading-interest questionnaire given to 1 
id 107 slow learners in Grades VI, VII, VIII 
McKinnis, Mary. “Phonic Ability: Its Measurement and R 
Ability,” School and Society, LI (February 10, 1940) 190— 
I / gs fa t ! ng 5 pils [ © ide \ t 
1 1 
whet ind to what extent, | c ability, as measured 
ent s related t gz abd $ measured by certain 
tests 
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lower cast 
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DO SCALES FOR MEASURING ATTITUDES HAVE ANY 
SIGNIFICANCE ? 


THI 


No sooner 


irselves surrounded, as it were, by a number of new ai 


na oO 


, The more exact measurement of attitudes has becon 
nce to many professional workers during the last decade. 7 
nts data the validity and reliability of such attempts 


testing movement has brought with it its own specific vo 


were Intelligence and Achievement tests brought forth 


su 


[he first were the questions of validity and reliability. The moven 


nea 
mat! 
ss the 
A te 
res oO 
o he 
] 
ae 
igreec! 
el ht 
on 
Cents 
ent te 
) 
Relia 
y Ol 
pnet 
t 
wna 
ind 
ty 
UV | 
which 


est difter very widely, if the instrument is reliable and 


é' ; , , 
which ranked the individua 


until some began to ask, “Do these Intelligence Test 


e intelligence?” or ‘Does that test actually measure 


ematical problems Validity came to be the accepte 


I 
degree to which the test measures what it is inten 
iS Said to be y ilid or possess a high de gree of valid { 
nearly measures what it is intended to measure. 


1 " 


Intelligence and Achievement testing the question 


W nearly a P ipil > score OF rank made on a certain t 


ypare with his score or rank upon another occasion. T 


nent, the term reliability came into use. We all know 


sured one day does not differ very widely from hi 
ther, if we measure at the same time of day, if 
»f measure, and if, as we say, the measurer is accurate 
tH} aie a : 1] 
Neither should pupils score or rank on an Intellige 


ility has come to be the term that is used to expre 
the measurements of individuals of a group from t 


Ss of a grou in a certain 


n lifferent order tl xt | 1 not be . 
in a aditferent Order the next week could not e con 


nilar problems have arisen concerning the various Sca 


tudes. One of the first questions to be raised is that of va 


i 


lo these scales actually give a true index of the p 


] 


a vocation, an institution, or a practice? This is alw 


must be uppermost in the minds of those who employ 


144 
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kewise the question of reliability arises, and those who employ 


to know whether individual responses are consistent from time 


ourse, to answer these questions, the pupil responses or scores 
hecked against some objective data. In a recent experiment in 
ton High School an attempt was made to secure data with refer 
se questions The attempt, however, is not entirely free from 
t is believed to be of value to others interested in the validity and 
of scales for measuring attitudes 


is experiment, an Attitude Scale, in which some of the various 


les which pupils hold towards education, school and school 
PM} 


et up as & ale A 


lieve that: Check those statements with which you agrec 


Discipline in schools should be stricter. 

Pupils should be allowed more freedom to do as they please 
Pupils should be required to do more studying 

Lessons should be made easier and plainer. 

Teachers should not do so much talking and explaining to the 


Teacl 


ers should do more explaining of the difficult problems 

Home work should be assigned for about two hours each evening 

There should be no home work assigned. 

Courses should be so conducted that all those who do not do 

their best would be left out at the end of first six weeks 

Courses should be made so easy that very few would fail them 

Pupils must learn to do difficult tasks in high school if they 
xpect to do college work and succeed in after life. 

People will be able to do the difficult tasks in life when they 
eet them, no matter whether they have had any practice in 
hool or not 

Most high school students have too easy a time of it and do not 

learn to do real work. ji 

Most high school students are overworked and should be re 

ved of some of it. 

Pupils learn to study only by doing some real hard studying 

Pupils can study without learning how to do it after they once 

select the work they like. 

Information gained in high school is essential for any kind of 

work we may wish to pursue , 


) 





8. Knowledge and information change so rapidly that the inf 
tion gained in school is not so valuable since it is so 
of date 

0. Pupils should study only those s bjects that they like 
Pupils should study some subjects that do not interest 
because they may be necessary, since we do not know wil 
may need then 
Pupils should study only subjects that they feel they 
in aiter life 
In most uses tho | pils vho f i i Leg re ( 
not learned how to work in higl hoo! 

When pupils fail in college it is tl own fault and th 
school should not be blamed for | 

Pupils who fail to prepare their less la sho 

ifter school to make this preparatior 

When pupils fail to prepare the 5S hey sl 

kept after school because they are wasting their own tt 

D if line in high schools shoul ] be I IKC that o I 

8. Discipline in high school should f ilmost enti 

pil himself, since he should be old enough to kn 
f ‘ h ) 
Teachers sho not help puy liff t prol 
tl pup! isSks [for he 
Teachers should explain a iff O to p 
ey work [ ne too tong and ecom ouraged 
! wil i tara no ld » I 
n the habit of being ot vhen they ¢ A 
P Di ho ld no be con re lhe 1 ti k f 
hey do not lose any money by i 
Pur who miss a day of school sho ed 
k work so that they do no ything 
Z who muss school hou! not f ] 
vork because they are 1 [ 
yorry ibo if 
) by 
R 
Nal ( 
I » A th att 1€ which tend yw l h rt 
f lift hose which tend to increase the diff 
k f ven the odd numbers, those which ter ( 
| | na ¢ e his k ‘ a 
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Li 


owards more work and stricter discipline were those who looked 


ol as an opportunity to fit and prepare them for life, while thos: 


ked attitudes and beliefs tending towards an easier set-up wet 


t 


ho were in school for reasons other than personal ap} lication and 


ssumMption 1s that the pupil who feels that “Pupils can leart 


ly after they once select the work they expect to follow Lox 


ook upon school as a place of preparation for his work. H 


is that those pupils who checked attitudes or beliefs which 


¢ 


hardly be reconciled with the idea upon which iblic educatior 


A was administered in September as a measure of the att 

s held towards school practices and educational beliefs ar 

The results were then carefully tabulated and the iten wert 
ording to the pupil responses The item that was checked by the 


nber of pupils was ranked as No. 1. A list of the items as rank« 


with the number of pupils that checked ea 


hese results Scale B was constructed with those items ippe 
scale which had been checked by the largest number of p 


Bb, however, the order of the arrangement of the items expressit 


titudes towards school work was the reverse of that whicl 
Scale A: those attitudes or beliefs which tended toward 1 fr 
system, and tended to ease the load or burden of th pup! 

1 and those which tended to make school work mor 
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were even numbered. This reversal in order was made to elimin 
memory carry over from Scale A. Scale B was administered to tl 


ipils three months later 


SCALE B 

Check all statements with which you agree with a check mark 

/ k y Delieve that. 

1. Teachers should do more explaining of difficult problen 
Pupils must learn to do difficult tasks in school if they ex; 
do them in after life as in college. 

3. Teachers should explain all difficult problems to pupils 
they work on them too long and become discouraged 

i. In most cases those pupils who fail in college are th 
have not learned to work in High School. 

5. When pupils fail in college it is their own fault and tl 
school should not be blamed for it 
Pupils who miss a day of school should be compelled 
up the back work so that they do not lose anything 
Discipline in High School should be left almost entirely 
pupil himself since he is old enough to know why | 
school 

8. Pupils should study some subjects that do not interest 
because they may be necessary later on in something tl 
pupils do not now know. 

9. Lessons should be made easier and plainer 
Pupils who are tardy should be compelled to make 
as to learn the habit of being on time 
Pupils should study only those subjects that they feel th 
need in after life 
Information gained in high school is essential for any | 
work we may wish to pursue 

3. There should be no home work assigned in high school 

i. Pupils learn to study only by doing some real hard studyir 

15. Pupils can learn how to study after they once select the 
they like to follow 
Most high school pupils have too easy a time and do not 
to do real work 
When pupils fail to get their lessons they should not 

ifter school because they are wasting their own time 


\8. Pupils who fail to prepare their lessons daily should | 
Pupil ho fail to { tl | laily should | 


ifter school to make the proper preparation 
19. Courses should be made so easy that very few pupils Wi 


them 
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Pupils should be required to do more studying. 

Pupils should study only those subjects that they like. 

Teachers should not help pupils in their difficult problems until 
the pupil asks for help. 

Pupils who miss school should not be compelled to make up 
the work because they are missing their own time and no one 
else need worry about it. 

Discipline in schools should be stricter. 

Pupils in school should be allowed more freedom to do as they 
please. 

Courses should be so conducted that those who fail to do their 
best will be left out of school at the end of the first six week 
period. 

Most high school students are overworked and should be re 
lieved of some of it. 

Home work should be assigned for about two hours each 
evening. 

People will be able to do the difficult tasks in life when they 
meet them no matter whether they have had practice in school 
or not 

Discipline in high schools should be more like that of the army 
Pupils should not be compelled to make up time for being tardy 
since they do not lose any money by it. 

Teachers should not do so much talking and explaining to the 
Ciass 

Knowledge and information change so rapidly that what we 
learn in school will not be of much value since it will soon be 
out of date. 

Certain facts and knowledge are necessary for the study of all 
subjects and these facts do not change very much. 


t all the odd numbers you have checked, also all the even numbers 
hecked. Fill in the results. 


scales were then scored and the difference found between the 
{ statements that would make school more rigorous and the number 


nents that would make school work easier. Those papers which had 





f three or more according to this procedure were then placed into 
The one group contained those pupils who had a “rigorous” 
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score of three or more, those who would make school work more 


and the other group contained those who had an “easy tendency 


three or more, those who would make school work easier. There 
scientific or sacred in the number three, but it was set us as 
f less 


point of departure. Those papers which had a score of 


were considered as a middle or rather neutral 


inclinations towards 


This neutral group was not considered in the investigation 


sideration 


The first two groups of pupils were then compared on 


class grades, credit points, and number of subjects failed per semes 


II and III. 


irisons are given in Tables | 


results of these comp 
TABLE | 
MEAN GRADE EARNED BY PUPI OF THE RIGORO AND EASY TENDEN 
| 
Rigorous Group Easy T Group | 
Tear 
Numbe f A verage Number of A verag 
Pupils Grades Pupils Grad 
XII 17 B ( 
XI 16 Bb 1 ( 
x 22 + ) ( 
IX 24 B ( 
The comparison by credit points is shown in Table II. In 
redit points, a grade of A was given 3 points, a gerade of B, 


grade of C, 1 and a grade of D no credit point 


point 
| if 


TABLE Il 
MEAN HONOR POINTS EARNED BY PUPILS OF THE RIGOROU 
Easy 7 DENCY GROUPS 
j 
Pupils Having Rigorous Pupils Having Easy Tendency 
Scores of Three or More Scores of Three or More 
Year Number of 4 verage Credit Number of Average Credit | 
Pupils -oints Pupils Points 
XII 17 1.6 5 1.4 
XI 16 1.7 1 R87 
X »9 1.45 ) 1.11 
IX 24 1.42 1.20 
1.54 1.14 


Average 


is either the rigorous or easy tendency side of tl 
un 


the 


an 
tha 


group which had 1 


} 


( 
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TABLE III 


ER OF SEMESTER SUBJECTS FAILED PER PUPIL IN EACH GROUP 


Pupils Having Rigorous Pupils Having Easy Tendency 
Scores of Three or More Scores of Three or More Difference 
Number of| Semester Average Number Semester Average 
Pupils Subjects | per Pupils Subjects per 

Failed | Pupil Failed Pupil 

17 0 | 0 5 2 40 | 40 

16 1 .06 15 4 27 21 

22 4 is | 9 6 67 49 

24 7 | 29 5 4 80 51 

15 47 32 


wuestion of reliability was likewise considered. How consistent 


ipils in the statements they checked on Scale A and Scale B? 


TABLE IV 


PuPILS WHO WERE AND WERE Not CONSISTENT IN THEIR CHECKING 


Number Checking Consistently Number Checking Inconsistently 
Total Total 
Boys Girls Number | Per cent Boys Girls Number | Per cent 
| | 
19 39 58 17 :T Ss Ff # 23 
45 34 | 79 | 76 | 16 s 24 24 
55 46 101 80 9 15 24 20 
27 | 33 69 78 6 ll 17 22 
146 52 |) 298 78 38 44 82 22 
79 78 21 22 


V shows the total number of Odd and Even numbered items 
Scales A and B by each class. The ratio of those items which 


the student’s tasks to those which tend to make his tasks more 


Aw 


1 rigorous is given for both scales 
CONCLUSIONS 


lata show of Table I that the average class grade of the group 
the rigorous score of three or more on Scale A and B was one 
er, as measured on a five point scale, for all classes except the 
Che coefficient of correlation between the Scale scores and the 
es was .73. The same group also showed a higher average of credit 





Fror 
» action or their actions produced the attitudes that 
In other words, these groups seem to behave somewhat as they 
ressed their attitudes or beliefs on these scales. To this degree, it 
son to assume that these scales give some index of the pupil 
itt OV as the pra tices in question ind measure to some 
it they are intended to measure 
The second question which has been raised concerning the r 
the scales seems to have its answer in Table IV and V. Do pupi 
les remain relatively permanent, or do they vary from time to 
it ther no relation between them? If there is no constancy or 1 
nanency, attitude scales cannot have much value. Table IV show 
percent of the entire group expressed the same attitudes on Scale B 
| expressed on Scale A three months previously, while only 23 per 
han ge nen Table V also indicates that the checking on Scale A 
e revised form B was rather consistent. Of the group that did not 
he percentage for boys and girls was practically the same. It would 
in agreement of 77 percent, with a correlation coefficient betwe« 
wo forms of the Scales of .71, seems to express some reliability 
eems even more significant when we remember that the second form 
cale wa omplete rearrangement of the first and was administered 
weeks afterward. In the light of this experiment and in so far as conc! 
ire valid, it would seem that scales for measuring attitudes towards 
ind school practices have significance. 
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TABLE V 
RA rF ToTAL EAsy TENDENCY ITEMS CHECKED TO TOTAI 
RIGOROUS ITEMS CHECKED 
Scale A Seale B Scale A Scale B T 
Oo Ev Odd Even Odd /Even Even Odd 
rT 8 24 472 29 1.16 
, 29 r€ 24 1.25 
646 2 671 2 1.11 
48 i230 | 126 4ye 26 1.45 
| 
81 2 ad 19 1.23 
' 
' 


rs as ts shown in Table II. This group lik 


of the four years 


an average of less semester subjects failed than the other gr 
this it would seem that these pupils either put their att 
t were checked 














CHANGES ATTENDANT UPON VARIATIONS 
IN EXPERIENCI 
LEON J. EPSTEIN 


Peabody Demonstrati i 
( ls jor Teacher 


TUDINAI 


George Peabody 
note: The importance of attitudinal changes is generally recog 
lucational circles. Some students of this problem have reported 
hanges in attitudes resulting from conventional methods of class 
ble 


tion. The author of the study herein reported secured measural 
attitudes toward certain governmental activities through the us¢ 


pose oO! this study is to attempt to measure certain changes in 


political attitudes which followed a four day high school field 
+f 


points ol 


camps, Reelfoot Lake, the 


| 


ents studied in this investigation visited various 


including Muscle Shoals, C.C.¢ 
Safety and Health bureaus, and the Loosahatchie Swamps 


in) 


to 


purpose of collecting the data for this study there was con 


fivefold questionnaire containing forty-eight questions related 
litical concepts. An attempt was made to put each statement 

y in terms which are generally familiar. A 
1 the request that 


ted to a number of graduate students witl 


ny questions which were not clear to them. On the basis 
statements were revised or discarded to remove ambiguous 


ndesirable items. 
stionnaire was so arranged as to | the respondent to 
juestion in any one of five different ways, ranging from abso 
to absolute disbelief. The following directions, which were 


he questionnaire, will serve to make this clear 


1¢ following pages you will find a number of questions which 

certain attitudes you have. As you read these questions you 
bly find that some of them are to be answered yes and some of 
On others you may not be able to decide whether they are to be 


no. Below each question you will find the expressions 
| ‘ 


NO, and NO. If you are 


4 


ves or 
YES, DON T KNOW, PROBABLY 
be answered yes draw a line under Yes 


; 
Ci) 


.} y 
I 


l O 


nt is to be answered yes but you are not a 

PROBABLY YES. If you are either undecided on the question « 

enough about it, underline DON’T KNOow. If you think that 
inswered no, but you are not absolutely sure, draw a lin 
be answered no draw i line 


" ; 
if . oO De 


Y NO If you are 
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nder NO. Please read each question very carefully and indicate a 
can your answer toward each by underlining one of the five expressi 


each statement 


The questionnaire was scored by weighting the different pos 
such a way as to indicate the respondent's conservatism or liberali 


servatism, as used here, may be thought of as the tendency to mair 
to hold on to the old, to resist change. Liberalism, on 


; 
sts 


i4ins Gi 
hand, may be thought of as the tendency to welcome change. Th 
or weighting was based upon two assumptions. The first of these 


the five possible positions, YES, PROBABLY YES, DON T KNOW, PRO! 
ind NO—could be arranged along a linear scale in the order n 


, 


This means that if the YEs position with reference to a certain st 
ynservative then PROBABLY YES is the first step towards liberalis 
KNOW is the next step in this direction, PROBABLY NO the next, 
nost liberal. If for a certain problem the NO statement is the 
scaie 1S reversed 


The second assumption was that attitudinal responses are 
t 


of the normal curve of probability and hence, are subject to such 


treatment as are data representing normal! distributions 

A concrete illustration will clarify these assumptions. Cons 
tion No. 3, “Do you think that the federal government is stepping 
bounds when it attempts to supervise and finance rural education? 


total number of people used in weighting the statement the per 


the five possible positions are as follows: 


YES PROBABLY YES} DON’T KNOW PROBABLY NO 


’ 7 250 


Q 1.6 i é 


[he YEs position with reference to this question is the 
osition, while the No position is the liberal position. One fin 
NO position ts so liberal that 39.1 per cent of the entire grou; 

If reference is made to Rugg’s' Table VI which gives “the percent 
to be assigned to test problems or questions which correspond to 
ercentages of pupils who fail to solve the problem or questi 
l I 


n that the No position should be assigned a score of 46.1 





ABLY NO position is so liberal that it was rejected by 14.1 per 


, 7 
fs 


*Rugg, H. O. Statistical Methods Applied to Education (New York 








the neid 
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32.0. The DON'T KNOW 


; 


it should have a weight of 


{aDdic 


| that 9.4 per cent rejected it. Hence, it receives a weight 


PROBABLY YES position is so liberal that 7.8 per cent rejected it 


score of 26.0. Zero per cent failed to accept the YEs 


mas fo 


herefore its score is 0.0. In order to reduce the size of the 
the percentile scores was divided by twenty and the resultant 
d as weights to their proper positions. In a like manner a 
gned to each of the positions represented in the questionnaire 
ed a liberal or conservative opinion. These ratings were base 
th and twelfth grade high school students in the city high 


h the study was made The number of students was about 
between the two grades 

re group in each of the two grades was given the question 
n the results obtained, the weightings previously discussed 

1. Approximately three weeks later the senior class alone de 

1 trip. A week after their return the questionnaire again 


he entire group. Thus, the junior class may serve as a control 
ly, and further, the results obtained from their question 
is an index of the reliability of the questionnaire 
TABLE |! 


MEAN SCORES MADE BY THE JUNIORS AND SENIORS ON 
rh TEST 


BOTH TRIALS OF THE ENTIRE : 


‘tain the eftect of the (rip upon certain of the senior 


il attitud the reliability of the difference between 


s on the entire questionnaire was computed for both the 


enior classes. Table [I presents the mean total questionnair« 


r ' ; sa } 1 ran } , r 
spective standard deviations for both the junior and senior! 
( in | I ti re ibilities of th 1itte I 
I 
, ' 
vere ul 1. Itw f ha I " vy of tl 
] ris G ge Peabody College f 
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difference between the mean scores made by the senior class on the entire 
questionnaire was 3.79 times its standard error, while for the junior clas 
the difference was but 0.65 times its standard error. When one takes in 
consideration the reliability of the questionnaire these critical ratios are 
raised. In the case of the junior class the r,, was found to be .91 
which figure raised the critical ratio to 1.9. The r,, of the senior 
64 + .08 and this figure raised the critical ratio to 6.2. 
Statisticians frequently hold that a mean difference must be at 
three times its standard error in order to insure ‘‘complete reliability.” | 
this study the critical ratio in the case of the experimental group or senior 
class, is appreciably higher than that figure. Although the evidence is ver 
strong to indicate that the mean difference in seniors’ scores was not 
to mere chance observation we cannot be dogmatic and state that, on 
basis of the results obtained, we have complete reliability or assurar 
freedom from chance control. Futhermore, despite the fact that the evidenc 
seems to be fairly conclusive, generalizations with respect to the matt 


attitudinal changes of senior high school students following prolonged fi 


trips are precarious. At the same time, we cannot avoid the conclusi 
in this instance, at least, the evidence is very, very strong to indi 

pronounced changes in experience, such as a student will have on a 
of this type, may be associated quite definitely with alterations of attit 

responses 

An attempt was made next to treat as separate units several secti 

the questionnaire. It was possible to draw out of the inventory three 
ions which involved a sufficient number of questions to yield sul 


scores of some significant extent. These sections are the ones which 


1. Socialized medicine 
2. The C.C.¢ program 


3. The T.V.A program 


The reliability of the difference between mean scores was calculat 
each of these sections for both the junior and the senior classes. The: 
ind the critical ratios obtained may be seen in Table II 


It is to be noted that, in every case, the critical ratio between the ! 
and second subtest scores was higher in the case of the senior class 


group exhibited consistent increases in mean scores, significant in the « 


tions of the C.C.C. and T.V.A programs, whereas the junior class sl 
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TABLE II 


RISON OF THE FIRST AND SECOND MEAN SCORES MADE BY THE JUNIOR 
SENIOR CLASSES ON THE THREE QUESTIONNAIRE SECTIONS 


Socialized Medicine C.C.C, Program T.V.A. Program 
Senior Junior Senior Junior Senior Junior 
12.87 14.11 | 10.83 12.81 17.62 20.11 
14.29 14.10 | 14.60 12.42 20.54 19.89 
+. 86 3.88 | 3.50 2.61 4.56 3.30 
2 38 3.82 1.89 3.07 5.20 3.81 
R4 1.12 77 84 1.41 1.00 
1.92 01 5.03 47 2.06 19 
2.11 02 5.71 | 1.12 3.54 38 
nt } eans +} la 


V/ 7 7 vie Fig Tus Ou 
gain or loss in subtest scores and comparatively small critical 


1 in scores on the part of the senior class tends to portray 


val 
a somewhat more liberal conception of the governmental agencies 
[he highest critical ratio is to be found in the case of the 
rned with the C.C.C. program. This might be due to the fact 


wr class had the Opportunity to visit a fairly new and modern 


we have seen in this study that a change in the social and political 
measured by the questionnaire used, has occurred in the case 
rimental group, the senior class. As to whether it is desirable 
le the writer cannot say, but the fact seems evident that the 
included visits to various government projects, seems to have 
tudents more liberal in their attitudes toward governmental pai 
these projects The attitudes of the control group, the junior 
sured by the same questionnaire, seem to have remained rela 
inged during the same period. The results obtained appear statis 
ificant, but, as previously stated, extreme caution is necessary 
egins to generalize from data obtained through the application 
il formulae to so limited a number of subjects. Thus, the writer 

any who might be prone to use these data as the basis for 


student opinion can be shaped to fit any preconceived mold 


f 


ystematic observational program is used, that the present study, 
trolled as adequately as possible, is but one small investigation 


he true extent and potentialities of which have yet to be explored 
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THE FETISH OF STATISTICS 

EDUCATION is greatly indebted to the careful and thorough res¢ 
contributions of a few reliable statisticians. Something of a les 
mentary nature may be said of hundreds of their lesser literal discit 
make a veritable fetish of statistics. 

Many articles submitted for publication in educational and psy 
journals contain nothing more than a few tables of so-called measu: 
with emphasis upon the statistics and very little on useful interpret 
findings. In many instances articles seem to have been inspired thro 
college or university course in which the chief emphasis was obvi 
the statistical approach with very little discussion of the practical 

It is interesting to speculate what would be produced by way of 
master’s theses, doctor's dissertations and in oral examinations 
higher degrees if a five-year moratorium were declared on all but 
fraction of the so-called statistical studies. One would hope at lea 
renewed interest in other important values if a temporary censorsh 
spread over Pearson, r’s, sigma’s, and a few others 

Since education and psychology have some recognition am 
sciences, the statistical approach has been unduly emphasized as a n 
making education and psychology ‘“‘scientific.” It appears to be 
assumed that the sciences use only exact measurement and adequate 


proof. However, first-hand acquaintance with science shows that its 





delve deeply into the realm of subjective thinking in order to out 
course of their research. Furthermore, they are constantly seeki: 
whereby their findings may be translated into practical benefit to 1 
but not by over-emphasis upon the tools of their research. We 
well to follow their example. 

Within the field of statistics itself, procedures are used and con 
are drawn hardly warranted by the nature of the process being 


nor by the results obtained from them. For example, a pupil's mast 
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es 
sampled by a survey test which does not adequately cover the 
of his knowledge in this field. Likewise in the area of psycho- 
measurements which sample into the various complex abilities 
complete picture. However, through the use of these ap 
— easurements the scores are henceforth subjected to a series of 


, statistical formulae that are not warranted by the indefiniteness 
nature of the traits which were the basis of measurement. 
favorite device is to measure the validity of some new test 

lder one which may hold its position through seniority alone 


ossible that the new measure should be the standard by which 
ess of the old should be evaluated. This is often the method 
t not in test construction. Other sources of validity are such 
:s by teachers, yet these very ratings are known to contain a 
ibjective Opinion and personal bias. However, unless the 
ols are also so uniquely constituted that they reflect the exact 
idiosyncrasies, validity measurements are low and the test 
declared unsatisfactory. Another case in point is the demand 
listributions of an age population, such as 17-year-olds, whereas 
proportion are no longer in school nor available for testing 
nt, nor is it possible to know just what part of the distribution 
le 

well-known educational writer recently pointed out that confining 
| measurements to the conventional lines laid down by statistical 
tending to cramp the expansion of bonafide research into the 

of individuals. 
h to be said for a sound interpretation of valid statistics 
practical implications of statistical findings. At present there is 
the barren and unfruitful learning in the middle ages when 


was rendered to the great le idership of Greek and 


f rlier a 


or ¢ it¢ ivs 


HARRY J. BAKER 
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HILGARD, ERNEST R. and MARQUIS, 
DONALD G. Conditioning and Learning 
(New York D 
Company, Inc., 1940), pp. xi+ 42 


Appleton—Century 


‘fe 
7.) 


Pavlov's experiments with dogs, by 


tablishing the importance of condition 
anged psychology from a subjec 
bjective science. Former! 
there had been no physiological basis for 
study of the higher mental processes; 
but now there emerged from the work of 
Pavlov and his associates the possibility 
t a behavioristic psychology, later to be 
exploited by J. B. Watson 


uperseded introspection as a method, and 


Conditioning 


a new held of research was opened 


Conditioning has never lost its appeal 


method or an 


ther as a explanatory 
term, in spite of the onslaughts of Gestalt 
psychology, with its concept of insight 
Hilgard and Marquis, in the first chapter 
f their book, Conditioning and Learning, 
on the place conditioning has 


and end their chapter with 


elaborate 

psychology, 
the conclusion that conditioning today is 
f prin 
earning. The 


lary importance in connection with 
authors point out 
lifferent views are held by those psychol 


gists wh have accepted conditioning 


4S an instance of learning, namely, “th 
litioned response has been proposed 
(1) a substitute for association, (2) 


the unit of habit, (3) representative of 





ther torms of learning, (4) a source of 


and restricted form of learning 


> 1 2 } 


Chapters 2 and 3 are devot 
cussion of conditioning experin 


kind of 
trom that of the protozoa to th 
being can be condit 


parently almost any 


human 
rf ait ws) Millet 5 lead 
two types, cl 
instrumental. The listinct 
these types of conditioning 
consequences of the cor 
sponse. In the first type, 
f the conditioned response r 
change in the procedure; tl 
tioned stimulus is presented 
interval after the 
In the 


however, the con 


at a fixed 
stimulus instrumental 
tioned stin 
lowed by a reward (or an av 
punishment) only 


response is made to it (pp 


Having distinguished between 


and instrumental conditioning 


thors next present the reader 


chapte rs, of 


outline, in five 


mental principles and laws of « 


ing, including reinforcement, ext 
and strength of conditioning, grad 
reinforcement, generalization, 


All of these 


discrimination | 
and laws are the outcome of exper 


tion with conditioning. The 


+} 


uw freely on experiments in 


to which a b bliography taking 


160 
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pare the reader more 
eciation of the relation 


ing and 


f the basic principles of 


in the book may 


rcement refers to the 


iit W th 
ynditioned response 
ment conditioned re 
out; whereas with its 
ncreased. Reinforcement 
ous, heterogeneous, or 
been 


principles have 


the three processes 
tution, effect, and ex 
ffect of reinforcement is 
tior e., if reinforce- 
itioned response is not 


ction of the 


response 
ticulariy, extincthon may 


ptation, interference, or 


to be of any value 
essential 
strength both of the 
us and the conditioned 
obvi 


he capacity of the 


ch strength will 


to the situation, and 


nd upon the species 
gs, and the 


reached 


stage of 
From. this 
ore advanced the 

the stage of evolution 
a conditioned response 


f course, it has its 


Man, having at 
lvanced stage in the 
would thus be the 


ffective and prolonged 


i, the strength will 


sity of the condi 


learning, 


tioning stimulus and the repetition of the 
conditioned response. 

The most important gradients of re 
inforcement are the temporal gradient 
including the gradients of reward and 
punishment, and the goal gradient 

Sensory generalization refers to ‘the 
different stimuli 


response 


partial equivalence of 


in evoking a conditioned 
(p. 176) 
effectively reduced by contrast, with one 


Such generalizations may be 


reinforced 
When this 
happens there is a possibility for dis 


pair of stimuli continually 


and the other not reinforced 
crimination to arise. 
Chapters 9 and 10 are devoted to a 
discussion of the main problem that the 
authors have set themselves, namely, the 
relation of conditioning to general prob 
lems of 


that 


learning. The authors point out 
been 


ughly studied in connection with serial 


conditioning has most thor 


learning and problem solving, and it is 


to these types of learning that the 
yp & 


principles and laws of conditioning 
enumerated in the earlier chapters of this 
book are applied. Hull's conception of 
conditioning as “a source of behavioral 


principles which can be utilized as 


postulates for the deduction of statements 
about more complex learning’ (p. 207) 
is made much of by the authors 

Serial learning refers to the fact that 
certain learned acts involve not only one, 
but a series of responses, entailing the 
conditioning of a chain of activities. The 
best examples of serial learning are maze 
In both, a 


chain of activities has to be learned be- 


learning and verbal learning 


fore the total task of treading the maze 
or reciting from memory a list of words 
And in 


both cases the progressive steps taken to 


can be effectively accomplished 


learn the tasks are based on the establish 
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Founding of the Amert- 
LY: 1 Sy A History 
n the United States (New 
Macmillan 


he m 


Company, 


xiv + 520. $3.00 
ry of education in the 
from the earliest settle 


se of the Civil War, by 


very properly known as 


American educational his 
has himself done and 
rs ¢t do more work in 
field than any other man 

The volume is divided into 


Education Universalized 
Nationalized, Demo 


Made Free”. 


if 


ner more 


down to 


reats of the European 


education in the United 
eship education in 

education on the Eng 
Virginia and the South 


school system of th 
[he town schoc ls of 
ondary education in 


colonial college Ss 
author 


the 


nstitutions form an es 


the 


h ipter 
belief of 


says 
colonists 
universal structure of 


clearly shown 


ittitude towards the college 


»art of the book deals with 


1830, the na- 


education in this country 
to 1860, shows how edu 


ide free’, how it was 


ugh organization, meth 


; . 
um liscusses the rise 


of the academy over the 
the 


ol, the expansion of the 


School, the rise of 


463 


college curriculum, tendencies in change 
secular control of 


establishment of 


from ecclesiastical to 


higher education, the 
state universities, the beginnings of the 
organization of professional schools, the 
education of girls and women, and (the 


final chapter) “The Teaching Profession”. 


In this work, made possible by a grant 
from Carnegie Corporation of New York 
the story of American elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher education to 1860 is 
presented as a general account, free from 
Therefore, book is 
not only easy for the general reader, but 


be 


who 


hideous details. the 


should stimulating also to those 


students may have interest in re- 


search in American educational history, 
which is still fertile as a field for solid 
research. All the major conclusions 
reached by Dr. Monroe are based upon a 


mass of documentary material, much of 


which is not easily and readily accessible 


To aid students in the location and 
examination of such material, the author 
planned a companion volume, Reading 
in the Founding of the American Schools 
System, to contain enough of the docu 
mentary material to illustrate and sup 
port the account given in the textbook 
here under review. Then it appeared 
that such a _ collection of illustrative 
source material would be too extensive 


and the result of this condition was the 


reduction of the extent of the textbook 


and the issuance of the documentary ma- 


terial “by a new mode of publication 


micro film”. Copies of the material micro 


filmed have been deposited “in strate 


gically located libraries” in this country 
and Canada, and film copies of the 
material can be had from University 
Microfilms, 313 North First Street, Ann 


Arbor, Michigan. By this innovation in 
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publishing, highly valuable source ma 


terials in American educational history 


ire placed within easy access to readers 
and research workers 
Dr. Monroe has again placed educa 


nal workers in his debt by thorough 


1 scholarly work. It is hoped that to 
this, another of his many important 
itributions to American Educational 
history, he may soon add, by completing 
ind publishing the history of education 


his country from 1860 to the present 


EDGAR W. KNIGHT 
Us rout f North Carolina 


KENDALL, GLENN M. Te Organization 


in a I Cail in 2 s cial anda Ex ni Pri 1k 
Studie in Correctional Institutions 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


$1.85 


of a number of publications 


), pp. xu + 159 


T} iS 18 ic 
"y Teachers College on education in cor- 
have 


institutions. Three others 


been published—The Training of Prison 


Guards in the State of New York, by 
Walter M. Wallack; Education Within 
Prison Walls, by Walter M. Wallack, 
Glenn M. Kendall, and Howard L 
Briggs; and The Administration of Pes 

nnel Correctional Institutions in Neu 
York § by D. Ross Pugmire 


Teachers College is to be congratulated 
indertaking the of these 


a long neglected subject 


preparation 


nonographs on 


The New York State Department of Cor 
rection and its Director of Education, 
Walter M. Wallack, are to be commended 


for using the educational facilities of the 
experimentation in teaching the 
mates of its correctional institutions 


[he present volume is an outcome of 


sponsored by the Com- 


mission to Study the Problems 
tion in Penal Institutions for 
the American Association f Adult 
Education. It describes the results of ex 
periments in teaching convicts in sever, 
different correctional institutions N 


York State 


The theory of how to tea 


Studies in correctional instituti 
scribed in this monograph grew 

out of various methods employ Tt 
author believes that, as in all t ne 
the teaching of convicts must begin wit 
those matters in which they are int 

and that the particular subject 
should be hitched up with these f 
mental Therefore, in ¢ \ 


periment an attempt was made t 


interests 


tain primarily the things in w 
inmates in these institutions were 
ested and to use that as the starting 

ror teaching them about the so 
economic world into which they wil! e 


when discharged 


The monograph provides a larg 
ber of outlines of what Mr. Kenda 
Chapter VII 


entirely 


teaching units’ 


example, is given over 
lustrations of the outlines on thes 
Some of these outlines are intet 
the teacher and others for the 

The attempt was made in these 

to develop the social and economi 
which 


lems grow out of interest 


veloped in the shops where the 


may be working. These outlines 
then modified on the basis of exper 
in order to test the content of the n 
proc dur 


and the methods and 


presenting it 


This matter of education in corre 
institutions has long been neglect 


few of our states have given cons 
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the matter, among them 
1 Wisconsin, and now New 
kling the problem in a 
manner, which doubtless 
ults that will be of the 
nce to ail of those inter- 
a correc- 
better prepared to meet 


situations before them 


every administrator of 
stitution in the United 
come acquainted with 
prove to be very 


help change the at- 
f the correctional edu- 

personnel of the 
nvict. Mr. Kendall 


that education of 
I merely f 
il progt 
iT ils an tl 
t it instead of 
, an ¢ pro 
hn this bi k wil 
1, 
the whol I 
i or three error 
} the out! 
Doing Busi 
{ l rim ¢ 
property and lived 
Ss I 5 s ps it 
vide was 
) f books i 
0“ h it is shown that 


(See Lowie, Primitive 
g 109, discussing ec« 
stated that the United 
ple of the capitalis- 

Sia or t communistic 


writer is umaware of the 


the Bolsheviks 


nomic oraer IS 


themselves 


not 


com- 
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munistic but socialistic and is the inter- 


mediate stage of development between 
capitalism and communism. On the same 
page the author says that the opposite 
of capitalism is anarchism. Anarchism is 
not only the opposite of capitalism but 
of socialism and communism as well 
These, however, are merely minor errors 


in a monograph of first-class importance 


J. L. GiLun. 


REINOEHL, CHARLES MYRON and AYER 
FRED CARLETON. Classroom Admin 
istration and Pupil Adjustment (New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Company, 
Inc., 1940), pp. xiv + 525. $2.75. 


Now and then a book of genuine serv 
ce to teachers appears. Such a contri- 
bution has been made by Reinoehl and 
Ayer. Books on extra-curricular activities 
f teachers, and books on methods and 
principles of teaching are common, but 

th first book that devotes its 
entire effort to guiding the teacher in 
that labyrinth of tiv 5s com | 
I d t is < pe tive idm trat 
in handling all those extra activities 
ly concerned with the primary 
teaching and ik irning 

It is generally agreed that the funda 
mental objective of the schools is to de 
velop pupil personalities that are wel 
ntegrated for life in our democratic 

tt which means that instruction 


must be concerned with al] pupil experi- 


ence that I 


contribute toward this unified 


pupil growth. In other words there are 


lirect and indirect-instructional 


activities 
and extra-instructional activities which in- 
clude the well known extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. All of these are teaching activi- 
ties that must be made as favorable and 
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she does 


and 


f the pupils, 









have stressed refer 1 the part of 
Oo s work on the im through this pupil-teacher co 
eh Ta 
data relative to ( carrying on of the probiem 
metiand Fi 1] h it 
is of pupil growth that ™e¢thod Thus in all teaching it 
, ; J that some of these indirect « 
r D ced Lrow 
| fun ching activities miay become airect- 
properly func 
r r . 
— aching activities in the classroom work 
’ a , feh ha 
. . > 1 1 1 r 
} tict rly is this true the case oO 
iministrative class activities referred t 
; 
$ mad 1 pag 110.—the project work, s 
oSite f zed citation, supervised stud c 
Z dire that constitutes the pupil-teacher « 
ictivities, it perative effort to ca on the so-called 
t 7 ect ung vitl 1 maxin t 
‘ ¢ lirect tiv | rest sib 
be handled l I will find ¢ roo? id 
: In fact nistration 1 Pu Adjustment a 
feeling that luable of formation and 
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History and Problem Ir WHEELWRIGHT, LORIN |! 


chapter the author treats con- mental Study of the Percept 
the problems involved in the se- Spacing of Music Symbols (N 
evaluation of films for the Bureau of Publications, Tea 
history and social problems lege, Columbia Universit 


riteria as objectives, grade place- pp. xiii + 146. $1.85. 
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problem deals with the 
of spacing successive notes 
lirect proportion to the 
,otes. He first ran a series 
f even-spaced and time- 
f two measures each by a 
tachistoscopic measure 
lifference found proved 
ificant. This he attributed 
ns imposed by the 
lingly another series was 
from 


tual music scores 


iren and the method 


to be 


1 observer record 


sponse made on 


hythm"”’. The subjects 
who had showed adequat 
piano. Here it was 


of music contain 
f different note valu 


performed with great 
] 


in proportion ¢t 

The critical rati 

\ 135. This finding 
ral querries as to it 


r example, the waste 
ng skills in children which 
in adult life, the con 
g two time indicators in 
1 the impracticability of 


tire storehouse of musi: 


CARL E. SEASHORE 
versity of lowa 


LARD S. The American 
The American Book 
939), pp. ix + 566. $2.75. 


interesting 


sresents an 


status of the American 


account deals 


ras 


Moving 


professional life 


} 


beginning days of 


The 


with 


school 


onial master 


many phases include those of qualifica- 
tions, duties, salaries, social and profes- 
sional prestige, certification and in-service 
requirements, provisions for tenure, re 
tirement, sick-leave and health, trends in 
the relative number of women teachers, 
and the changes in philosophy of educa 
supervision 1 ifluer 


tion and of 


American teacher 


As one looks at the profession of teach- 


nig over the years, he finds a number of 


very favorable factors. There has been a 
decided advance in real salaries, in qual 
fications of teachers in general, and in 
certification requirements. Of recent years 


been 


expansion of prov 





the teacher's status has 


materially through 


‘ 





‘nure, for 1 


Cc 


sions for more permanent 


tirement allowances, for sick leave, and 


for stimulating the teacher to more effe« 
ce through decreased restriction 
id through increased opportunities for 
improvement in service. There appears to 
be developing a more wholesome super- 


visory and administrative attitude toward 


teachers The 


author cautions against try- 
ng to determine definite trend 

qualifications of teachers and in their 
status because of the wide diversit 
thes items 


which he found existing in 


at all times and because of the 


records for some colonies. 


Mr. Elsbree seems especially concerned 


over the fact that teachers in general 
come from the lower middle class. He 


feels that the large proportion of women 
in the profession tends to keep salaries 
relatively low, and that these low salaries 
fail to attract into teaching a number of 


capable men and women 


readable and _ interesting 


lefinite contribution to the edu 


This 
box vk is a 


very 
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ETINS LANDY, EDWARD and others. J Occupa- 
. —_ tional I w-up and Adjustment Serv- 
RoBerT Scott. An Evaluation te ees 
. ice Plan (New York: Occupational Ad 
, , ( Stud) Pre cedure, ‘7 
* — justment Study, National Association of 
State Normal University Bulle ; cae a 4 
ss : ; Secondary-Schoo rincipals, 1940), 
VII, No. 157 (Normal, Ili- , ) 
. 906 DD 
State Normal University, -s 
) - A manual de veloped ror school OMciails 
rt ‘ } 
; interested in follow-up studies with 
ts the results of an 
; sample forms and questionnaires. Bibli 
f the unit-directed 


mn method in 


and recitats 
which he finds the unit- 


uper;©riol 


Davip F 
University 
1042 (Austin 
November 8, 


JR 
of 


VOTAW, 
nsivuction 
cation, No 


2 Texas, 


pp 
[ nt the results of a 

5 ey of instructional proce 
Texas schools followed by re- 
f experimenta! studies 

or the survey 

A. IRVING, and others. Prog 

5 j Ritts Re s¢ arch in the Fie ld 
nal Child, Proceedings 

sixth Institute on the Exceptional 


ghorne, Pennsylvania: Child 
of the W oods Schools 
,). 64 pp 


Clini 


tin presents summaries of 
at the Sixth Institute on 
nal Child of the Child Re- 


c of the Woods Schools 


ted 


iced 


graphy 


LAWSON, DouGias E. Curriculum Dz 
vel pn ent in City Se } al Syste 71 § (¢ hi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 
1940), 248 pp 
This monograph reports the results of 


a survey of significant changes which have 


taken place in the curriculum of represent- 


ative large city school systems during the 


last one hundred years 


LAZARSFELD, PAUL F., and others. “Prog- 


ress in Radio Research,” Journal of 

Applied Psychology, XXIV, No. 6 

(December, 1940), pp. 661-872 

[This issue of the ] urnal reports a 
series of research studies of radio activities 


Director. The Civil- 


REEVES, FLoyp W., 
Recommenda- 


tan Conservation © 


fh 
rps, 


Youth Commis- 


trons of the American 
sion of the American Council On Edu- 
cation (Washington, D. C.: American 


Youth Commission, 1940), 24 pp 


A description of the 


enrollees, administration, edu- 


civilian conserva- 


t10n Corps 


etc 


cational program 


471 
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REMMERS, H. H., and GaGg, N. L. Two 
Thousand Test liems in American His- 
tory (Lafayette, Indiana: State High 
School Testing Service for Indiana, 
Purdue University, 1941), 110 pp 

ulletin contains 2000 test items 

t the objective type—multiple choice, 

true-faise, etc ready for use in high 


school tests 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 
ELIASSEN, R. H., and MARTIN, ROBERT L 
Pre-Training Selection of Teachers 
During 1937-1939,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XXVI1 


(October, 1940), pp. 481-492 


The authors present a summary of re- 

h relative to the pre-training selection 

of teachers for the two year period, 
19 1939, with recommendations 


LANGE, PAUL W. “The Present Status of 
Textbook Legislation, Elementary 


School Journal, XLI (January, 1941), 


[he author presents an analysis of leg 


LARSON, EmMIL |] Migration and Its 
Effect ns hool Elementary Scho l 


Journal, XLI (December, 1940), pp 


The author presents data on the effect 


f migration in certain Arizona schools 


from which he concludes that migration 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING AND TEACHING 
Leccirrt, Dorotruy. “A Comparison of 
Abilities in Cursive and Manuscript 
Writing and in Creative Art,” School 
Review, XLIX (January, 1941), pp 


An experimental study of the relation- 


ship between ability in penmanship and 





creative art. Training in penm 
proved work in art. 


PUPIL GUIDANCE, WELFAR! 
DEVELOPMENT 


BLAIR, GLENN MYERS. “Rem 
ing Programs in Senior Hig 
School Review, XLIX (Janu 
pp. 32-41 
The author presents the 1 

questionnaire study of remedia 

practices at the secondary scho 
number of practices were found 
high schools doing nothing 

McCLoy, C. H. “An Analysis { 
ple Factors of Physical Growt 

ferent Age Levels,” Child D 

XI (December, 1940), pp. 2 

A statistical study from w 


author derives certain types of 


nha g wth 


MIDDLETON, WARREN C., and ] 


DONOVAN C. “The Relatios 
and Weight Measurements t 
gence and to Dominance-Su 


Among a Group of College Fr 
Research Quarterly of the 
Association for Health, Phys 
cation, and Recreation, XI (D 
1940), pp. 53-59 

The authors present the re 


; 


tistical study of college fres 


sta 


A 


which they find small positive cor: 


between height, weight, domi 


intelligence 

SuPER, DONALD E., and WriG! 
ERT D. “From School to Wor 
Depression Years. 1," Sch 


~ 


XLIX (January, 1941), pp. 17 


The authors present data from 


tionnaire follow-up study of grad 


the Lancaster, N. Y., high scho 
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ICS, MEASUREMENTS AND 
ENTIFIC TECHNIQUES 

K. M. B. “Social Behaviour 
Scales for Elementary School 


British J urnal of Educa- 
ychology, X, Part 3 (Novem- 


226 


s 3992 


pp. 22 
sents two short check list 


eacn 


of Motor 
for the First Three Grades,” 


AILEEN Tests 


evelopment, XI (December, 
293-299. 
presents certain tests of 


r 


for primary school children 


WALTER F. “On the Possible 

f Visual Fatigue to Reading 

s,” School and Society, LII 
1940). pp. 532-536 

presents data to support the 

t many cases of reading dis- 

of visual 


tually instances 


WILLIAM. “The 
Attitud 


les of Delinquent 


Correlation 


Institutional 


XI 


I Previous 
Child 
40), 


Development, 
pp. 285-291. 
relationship between 
and 


f the 


behaviour from 


secured a relatively low 


(.55) 


NEW TESTS 


Test for the Understand 
imerican History, Revised 
gton, Illinois: Public School 


ig Company, 1940). 


s for grades 8 to 12 and 
yne booklet: char- 


tests in 


AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 173 
vocabulary, 
sequence of events, and cause and effect 
relationship. The Historical 
is based upon recent, extensive 
research as reported in Cole’s “The 
Teacher's Handbook of Technical Vocab- 


ulary 


acter judgment, historical 
Vocabulary 
section 


Kniss World History T: 
Hudson, N. Y.: World 
pany, 1940), 8 pp. 


( Y onkers-on- 


Book 


j 
4 + 


Com 


This test is composed of six subtests 
covering specific as well as the broad and 
general objectives of teaching world his- 
tory: Factual Knowledge, Time Relation 
Contributions of the Past, Cause 
and Effect, Tying Past and Present To- 
gether and Problems of Life. 


ships, 


Pressey Senior Classification Test, ma- 
chine scored edition (Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing 
Company, 1940). This test has been 


revised and adapted to 1.B.M 
scoring. It consists of questions on op 


machine 


2 
posites, information, practical arithme- 


tic, and common sense 


Traxler High Sch Reading Test for 
Grades 10, and 12, Form B 
(Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 


Publishing Company, 1940) 
Measures: rate of reading, story com 
prehension, and finding the main ideas in 


paragraphs 


Traxler Silent Reading Test for Grades 7 
(Bloomington, Illi- 
School Publishing Com- 


to 10, Form 3 
Public 


1940). 


nois 
pany, 
Measures these four phases of reading 
in one test booklet: rate of reading, com- 
prehension, word meaning, and power of 


comprehension 
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Public 
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Ernest C 


Law 
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schoo!s 


Arnold M. Hess, “Study of Induction and 
Or tation of New Teachers as a 
Phase f Tea Personnel Rex B 


Altred M. Potts, ‘Public Junior Colleges 
Albert 
Char'es Predmore, “An 
Difficulties 


Blackburn 


Investigation of 
Met by 
Children J 


Reading 





Grade 
urn 


Aids as 


Materials of Instruction in the le 


sual-Sensory 


Ed.D. Projects at Columbia.—Prior t 
this year the Doctor of Education projects 
Columbia 
sity, have not been forwarded with their 
Ph.D. dissertation titles for 


at Teachers College, Univer- 


inclusion in 


Journal f 
seems de Sifat 


nclude such Ed.D. studies in f 


Educ si0Na 


since many 
as large im scope as di 
tions, and in some cases are publish 
space limit 
ave made it necessary 


Columbia Ed.D 


to publisl 
projects in the Feb: 
some advantag 
listing these titles as an _ institut 


group, by way of revealing more 


the nature of the Ed.D. project 
name of the candidate, title of the st 
nd adviser r advisers follow ir 
order indicated 

The requirement of the complet 
1 professional project is not only a t 


ing and teaching device it iS pri 
designed to demonstrate the candi 


; ; 
ty successfully to apply his know 


and skill in the solution of an import 
practical professional problem. The 
fessional project of the Ed.D. cand 


liffers from the dissertation of the P 


can late essentially in the fact that 
dissertation is a piece of research, a 
an investigation whose aim is to dis 


hitherto unknown facts 


, @ project, or 
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is an instance of applic 
of facts, principles, and skills to a 
crete educational situation or problet 
is the purpose of a dissertation # 
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some 1 a project to @ 
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Curtis J. “To codify and an- 
the laws of the several states 
erence to the teaching of 


} 


and physical education.” C. L 


Marie. “To plan a program 
ip in teacher education in 


College, Harrisonburg, Va 


Agnes I. “To plan a progras 
jucation for a metropolitan 


M. Smith, L. T. Hopkins. 


in. “To propose a plan 
will enable the State of Ver 
luce the existing inequali 
educational opportunity, to 
more equitably the financial 
f education, and to provide 
juate support for the schools 
te W. French 
Kamol. “To develop pro 
for the reform of secondary 
in Thailand.” W. B. Feather- 


O. Kenneth. “To study the 


f rural communities of 5,000 


1 


wer people for the purpose of de- 


ng the essential features of the 
twelve-year community school 


asiS ON uUSe by adults.’ N. L 


Helen M. “To prepare an 

1 reading list for slow learners 
junior high school in American 

E. Hunt 

Kong. “To formulate a plan 
ilt education in China based on 
of Chinese social conditions 


Hallenbeck 


Ralph. “To plan and initiate a 


ram of in-service education for the 


sional staff of the secondary 


schools of Lexingt n Ky G D 
Strayer 

Chillrud, Franklin ¢ To formulate a 
body of educational theory pertinent to 
the problem of teacher ¢ lucation and 


o indicate how this body of theory 


may be applied to the teacher educa 
tion program at Union College.” J. L 


Mursell 

Clevenger, Arthur W. “l prepare 
bulletin for school administrators and 

boards of education of Illinois sec- 
ondary schools entitled ‘Working Re 
lations of School Administrators ar 
Boards of Education W. French 

Clowes, Amy I. “To prepare a publica 
tion making recommendations relativ 
to planning by student teachers for 
experiences with children of the ele 
mentary school.” F. Stratemeyets 

Cochran, Blake H. “To develop a hand- 
book on school and community audi- 
toriums.” W. S. Elsbre« 

Cologne, Rose. ‘To formulate and initiate 

community wide program in educ: 

tion for home and family life in the 
city of Wichita, Kansas."’ E, O. Osborne 

Cook, Alice R. “To develop an individual 
service for women.” F, W. Cy 

Cooper, Myrtle. “To develop a plan for 
the improvement of the process of co 
operative group action in the sixth 
grade of Matthew Whaley School of 
Williamsburg, Va." L. T. Hopkins 

Cornwell, Oliver. ‘To propose a plan for 
the administration of recreation for 
Pittsburgh, Pa."” J. F. Williams 

Crane, Margaret. “To develop a program 
for meeting the present vocational in- 
terests and occupational needs of boys 
and girls of secondary school age in 
Vt.” S. Sturtevant 
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Cunningham, D. Grace. “To plan and Gatje, George. “To utilize cooper: 
initiate a two-year program of experi- teacher participation in reformu 
ences in Arkansas Polytechnic College promotional policies in Bay § 
for students who expect to teach in N. Y.” W. S. Elsbree. 
the rural elementary schools of the , 
’ To assist in the dev 


mountainous sections of North Arkan 
Dunn, E. S. Evenden 

We sley yt To 
course in hygiene for college fresh- 
men.” W. L 


sas.” F 


develop a 


Cushman, 


Hughes 


Drake, C. Elwood. “To develop a plan 
for a cooperative study of the educa- 
tional needs of the youth of Newton, 
Mass.” W. French 

! 


Duckles, Vincent. “To pl 
progtam of 


an and put into 


operation a mstruction in 


creative music at the secondary level 
at the Dover Community School 
Dover, Del j. I Mursell. 

Dunlap, Helen L. “To propose a pla 
for improving the laboratory school 


teachers in 
S. Evenden 


experiences of prospective 


school.”’ E 
M To plan a 
the « 


ntary 
James twenty 


year program to lucation of the 


gifted.” R. C. Challman. 


Forrest¢ r, Gertru le “To produce a box k 
for teachers of business subjects deal 
g with ‘Methods of 


| 


tional Guidance 


Giving Voca 
Instruction in 
H. D. Kitson 
pro 
and cu! 
rganization of the upper six 


through 
the Business Subjects 
To 


administrative 


formulate a 


sch ols, 


years of the Bronxville Public 
Bronxville, New York.” N. L. Engel 
hardt 

Gamel, Oscar To propose a basic plan 


for the development of an educational 
the children of 


in Springfield, Mass 


program for jumior 


high school 


W.S 


age 


I Isbre 


Gore, Lacy L. 

ment, and administ: 
of a new coordinated program fi 
preparation of teachers of the art 


George Peabody College for Tea 


organization, 


with special reference to prepar 
of teachers of industrial arts I 
Evenden 


' 
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